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INVITATION. 


yi are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
¢ ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


n the retirement, July ist, of the Hon. 

Paul Morton, the Hon. Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte of Maryland will become Secretary 
of the Navy. President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bonaparte have been friends for many years, 
and have frequently been associated in reform 
movements, 

An interesting feature of the appointment is 
that it will place near the head of the govern- 
ment a descendant of a brother of the great 
Napoleon. Mr. Bonaparte is a grandson of 
Jerome Bonaparte, who was an officer in the 
French navy, and in 1803, while visiting this 
country, married Miss Patterson of Baltimore, 
from whom he was separated in 1805 by his 
brother, the ambitious head of the family, who 
by way of consolation made Jerome King of 
Westphalia. A son was born of the Bonaparte- 
Patterson union. Charles Joseph, the grand- 
son, was born in Baltimore in 1851, was 
graduated at Harvard in 1871 and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1874, and since that 
time has been conspieuously engaged in the 
practice of law in his native city. He has 
been for three years a member of the board of 
Indian commissioners, and is a member of 
the executive committee of the National Civic 
Federation. ® 


A Maine paper boasts that the largest sub- 
ordinate grange in the world is that at 
Houlton, and, although statistics of membership 
are omitted from the statement, figures are 
given which help to account for its dimensions 
by showing that the grange is very well-to-do. 
It owns its hall, runs a grocery, a starch factory 
and a blacksmith shop, conducts a mutual fire- 
insurance company, and is now debating the 
advisability of marketing direct, without the 
intervention of middlemen, the quarter of a 
million bushels of potatoes annually raised by 
its own members. It has always been a ques- 
tion whether a society of this kind should ‘‘go 
into business,’’ since so many have come to 
disaster by outside enterprises; but probably 
some, if not all, of the failures have arisen from 
lack of united action, and the Houlton people 
have assuredly made it plain that they know 
how to codperate. e 


\ ith the same sort of interest that makes 

people sit up and gasp when the lion-tamer 
puts his head in a lion’s- mouth, a good many 
persons will follow the progress of the Goodwin 
Stoddard, a four-masted schooner built in Bath 
and hailing from Bridgeport. When it sailed, 
the other day, from New York to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, it was spoken of as ‘‘the floating 
bombshell,’’ and seafaring men declared that 
its cargo was the most dangerous a sailing 
vessel ever carried. On deck it had gasoline 
and naphtha; in its hold were gunpowder and 
dynamite. Before the voyage began the captain 
made it plain to his ten jolly tars that there 
must be no smoking on that craft; that any man 
who was caught striking a match would be 
thrown overboard. But sailors are prover- 
bially reckless and forgetful, liable to tire of 
their quids and take chances for the sake of a 
pipe, and, on the whole, a quiet citizen, ordered 
abroad for the relief of nervous prostration, 
would hardly care to go to sea on the Stoddard. 

& 


he notion that Camembert cheese can be 

made in France only, seems to have been 
exploded at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Storrs, Connecticut, where, after many 
months of experiment, there has been produced 
a cheese which, experts say, is equal to the 
best imported. In France the secret of manu- 
facture is carefully guarded; but that, it seems, 
does not signify that locality is a necessary part 
of it; indeed, our dairymen should have an 
advantage over foreigners, since the ‘‘market- 
able period’’ of Camembert is brief, and it 
seldom reaches this country within two weeks 
from the time of leaving the factory. A success 
of this kind suggests many pleasing possibilities. 
It means that we shall ultimately be able to 
duplicate or surpass other foreign cream cheeses, 
some of a texture and flavor so delicate that they 
cannot be sent to a distant market; and, all 
such cheeses being high-priced, that a new 
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industry will be opened to dairymen who are 
too far from city markets to dispose of milk 
profitably ‘‘as milk.’’ 
& 

Bo Smith, the founder of the Mormon 

Church, was born, say the books of refer- 
ence, at Sharon, Vermont, December 23, 1805. 
The date is not disputed, but investigations 
recently made by a committee from Salt Lake 
City have shown that the house in which the 
prophet first saw the light actually stood in the 


feet from the Sharon line. With the fact i 
view that this year is the centennial anniv: 

of their leader’s birth, the church in Utah has 
purchased his birthplace, the sixty-five-acre 
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farm formerly owned by his maternal oan Freel School of Kindergarten 


father, and there will establish a shrine. As J 
farm, the place was never a success, for the 
stony soil forbade; but as a natural ‘‘beauty 
spot,’’ few in that region of beauty excel it. | 
The Mormons plan to enclose the tract,—which 
lies partly in Royalton and partly in Sharon, 
clear it in a way to make the most of its sceni 
charms, set up a monument, and build some 
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New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
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Utah is from Vermont; and the confident 
expectation is that they will have money to 
spend, and that Royalton and Sharon will’ 
prosper. e / 


n June, 1890, fifteen years ago, the ‘‘dynamite 
eruiser’’ Vesuvius was commissioned. Only 


the other day, after a long career as a failure/}53a 


it was sent out from the Charlestown Navy/ 
Yard in the character of a useful ship. Bui 
as an experiment, to test a dynamite gun, it 
answered the fondest hopes in one respect, fi 
on its trial trip it developed a speed of mo’ 
than twenty-one knots, which was then co: 
sidered quite remarkable; but the gun proved 
disappointment, and since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War the ship that was saddled with it haw 
been laid up. Originally its hull and machinery, 
cost three hundred and fifty thousand dol 

In rebuilding it at Charlestown another 
hundred thousand dollars has been parsers 
The Vesuvius will continue to stand alone i 
the navy list, unlike any other vessel, bei 
officially designated as a torpedo training-shi 
and stationed at the Torpedo Training-Stati 
at Newport. Actually, however, it is an over- 
grown ‘‘destroyer’’ ; comparing its nine 

tons with the four and five hundred tons 
the other destroyers, it might be called 
torpedo cruiser; and the three above-wa' 
and two under-water torpedo tubes which it 
now carries would make it a dangerous adver- 
sary in time of war. 
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EASILY RID OF HIM. 


See eee ey Sen Sans yom ooh 
a tramp who had been hanging round for 
two or three days was arrested and taken before 
the local magistrate, who asked him to give an 
account of himself. 

‘*I’m a perfessional foot-racer, y’r honor,’’ 
he said, 

‘*How fast can you run?’’ asked the magis- 
i eee Se Fees Says bed bem 


something of a runner hi 

es kin go a hundred yards in ten seconds 
y’r honor. 

“1 doubt ”? said his honor, with a gleam 
of humor in his eye, ‘‘but I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. If you will go out on the prairie now 
and run a hundred y: in seconds I will 


let you off on payment of the costs in this 
The offer was and court A couse 

to the prairie at the of the town. course 

was meas' off, a timekeeper selected 

at the word “Go!” the tramp started off fin 


a deer. 

According to the testimony of —— 
witnesses he made the distance in exactly 
— he did not stop at “the ceeher 
yard line. 

Instead of that he let loose a yell and kept 
on running, and in a few minutes he was out 
of sight. 

He never came back. 

A few days afterward, however, the magistrate 
— the following note, wie ot on a piece 
of wrapping 

Dee oat oben | hed ran the me a 
ee ee yee ely the 
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NOT THE PIE THAT MOTHER MADE. 
|' is fortunate that the newly made husband 

is generally possessed of a youthful and not 
easily discouraged digestion. Otherwise domes- 
tic bliss would often be interrupted by the little 
culinary experiments practised by his wife. 
Mrs. Rorer, the well-known cooking expert, 
relates a new story in the San Antonio Express, 
which tells of some of the experiences a man 
has to go through when his wife ‘‘takes up 
—— ee 

oung wife who had never cooked so much 

as . fsteak in her life all of 1 of a sudden bought 
a cook-book, entered her kitchen, and plunged 
~~ = construction of an elaborate and difficult 
ve 

The ie, a strange-looki 
that 3 at aa, Orne ey te. = 
caustic rome, helped himself, tried a mouthful, 








and then sa’ 
‘*What’s this ?’’ 
_ “*It’s a meat pie,’’ said the wife. | **1 made 
it out of | a Tarker’s cook-book.’ 
**Ah!’ the man. ‘‘That lial it. 
This lenthery part is the binding, I suppose. ’’ 
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standard of quality. 


Time and experience have together accomplished 
great things. They have made Magee Ranges 
after 50 years’ hard work what they are to-day — the 


Magee Ranges save coal bills, because they are 
scientifically built. Magee Ranges last longer than 
other ranges, because they are made of honest material and 
by honest methods. Ask your stove man. 


Illustrated Booklet, The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated “‘ Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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by precept. For him 
swift throwing was al- 
ways hard throwing, and 
the only way in which to 
get a runner at second 
was to draw back for a 
good swing, and then 
with the weight of his 
one hundred and seventy 
pounds and the strength 
of his blacksmith arm, 


the air. 

It came like a cannon- 
shot, sometimes at the 
head and sometimes at 
the feet of the receiving 
fielder, but always with 
a momentum that would 
carry an unbalanced man 
off his feet. With the 
Seaton captain playing 
at short-stop and taking 








“HE KNOWS HE’S A STUNNING CATCHER, AND WANTS 


PEOPLE TO NOTICE HIM.” 


““@fei7jHAT makes that Seaton crowd howl 

W so, when they’re three runs behind ?’’ 

asked the girl in the blue gown on 

the top seat. ‘‘And why does that catcher 

wear a white jersey when all the rest have on 
those red things ?’’ 

“*Tt’s just to make himself conspicuous, I do 
believe,’’ replied girl number two. ‘‘He knows 
he’s a stunning catcher, and wants people to 
notice him.’’ 

With the first motion of the Seaton pitcher 
the Hillbury base-runner sped away toward 
second base. But the white-shirted catcher 
was equal to the emergency. The ball seemed 
hardly in his mitt when his right hand came 
back to the shoulder and rebounded as if driven 
by a spring. The ball shot over the pitcher’s 
head, and landed, waist-high, in the second 
baseman’s hands, 

That Hillbury runner was a forty yards’ man, 
and his blue-stockinged legs flashed along the 
path as they had never flashed before. Yet he 
slid into the ball a good four feet from the base! 

“The fellow’s a professional, hired for the 
game, and they didn’t have a suit for him!’’ 
exclaimed the escort of the two damsels in blue. 
““No schoolboy can throw like that!’’ 

But he was wrong. This was the way of 
it: 

Archie Sands was a catcher such as Seaton 
had rarely seen. Most ball-players are manu- 
factured, or manufacture themselves; only a 
few take to the game naturally, as a squirrel 
takes to climbing trees. From the former class 
come fair players, steady and even and good 
after their kind; from the latter the ‘‘stars.’’ 

If Sands had been poor the temptation to 
Piay professional ball would have been hard to 
resist. Whatever he did on the diamond—hit- 
ting, ranning, throwing—seemed to be as natural 
1nd easy for him as the movements of a fish in 
water. What other boys strove for weeks and 

mths to attain came to Sands as by instinct. 

ne day he watched a professional throwing 
‘coss the diamond the straight ball with the 
t ward twist known as the “‘gravity rise.’’ 
! .e next day he was throwing it himself. He 
vored for a month with Stevenson, the substi- 
* catcher, trying to teach him the trick. 
‘Not that way, Steve!’’ he pleaded. ‘‘You 
n’t putting the shot or punching a bag. 
st hold the ball in two fingers and let it ‘go 
the tips as you snap it front the shoulder. 
\t gives the upward twist that keeps it from 
ling and makes it land lightly. Don’t try 
kill the man!”? And he would pull up his 
ve and ‘show the bunch of muscle at the 
ow,—his snapping muscle, as he called it,— 
‘ repeat the throwing motions again and 
iin, 


ut Stevenson learned neither by instinct nor 
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most of the throws 
down, poor Stevenson got 
brief practice and small 
encouragement. If Sands, with his quick snap 
and straight gravity rise that landed in the 
hands like a feather, was popular with the 
infield, he was even more so with the pitcher. 
Willard had developed a reputation even greater 
than that of Sands. He had speed, good con- 
trol and an abundant supply of curves—more, 
in fact, than he could use, for the best pitcher 
is not the greatest juggler, but he who can most 
often put the right ball in the right place. 

Every campus urchin boasted of Willard’s 
abilities; few outside the inner circle of ball- 
players understood how greatly he depended on 
the catcher. 

When Willard pitched to Sands he was more 
than Willard; he was Willard plus Sands, 
Willard’s arm with Sands’ brain and courage 
and confidence and baseball instinct. When 
Willard pitched to Stevenson he was less than 
Willard, sometimes not Willard at all, but a 
third-rate pitcher, wrong in judgment and weak 
at critical points. 

**A great battery !’’ said the Seaton followers, 
proudly, as they watched the nine through the 
season, and complacently compared the scores 
of teams who had played both at Hillbury and 
at Seaton. ‘‘It’s coming our way this year!’’ 

And two days before the Hillbury game 
something did come their way with a shock 
that threw the whole school off its feet! 

At nine o’clock all loyal Seatonians were 
basking in the pleasant anticipation of the 
victory that was to be; at twelve the gloomy 
tidings had penetrated to the topmost floor of 
every dormitory and to the farthest student 
house on Hampton Road. Sands could not 
play in the Hillbury game! 

And the cause seemed to them so futile, so 
utterly unimportant compared with the damage 
done! A wedding! 

But the instructions from Chicago were 
explicit. Mr. Sands was detained by a case 
in court; important considerations required that 
the family be represented. Archie, being within 
easy reach of Warburton Hills, was the natural 
ambassador. 

He could leave Seaton Friday after recitations, 
spend the night in Boston, and take the eight 
o’clock train for Warburton Hills, where he 
would be met by some one from the Duncan 
house—all this, with details which interest us 
little, was contained in the fatal letter. 

Captain Howe telegraphed to Chicago to ex- 
plain the impossibility of the demand. The 
telegram cost money at a time when allowances 
were mostly spent and the manager’s funds 
| were low. But the money was found, the 
| message sent, and the anxious senders waited, 
| obstinately hopeful to the last, for the reply. 
| When it arrived, as an unimportant night 
| message, delivered at the messenger boy’s leisure 
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on Friday morning, they 
could have wept in pure 
bitterness of heart. 

Am sorry; can’t be 
helped. Postpone the 
game. 

Postpone the game, in- 
deed! Postpone the wed- 
ding ; contrive to miss the 
| train; go to Boston and 
|take the wrong train; 
send a counterfeit. These 
were suggestions offered 
by the furiously patri- 
otic, but not by any one 
who really knew Sands. 
For them the answering 
telegram struck the knell 
of a cherished hope... An 
absent catcher, a crippled 
battery, a lost game! 
There was nothing to do 
but to face the guns 




































bravely and go down 
with colors flying. 

With heavy heart 
Archie carried out his father’s directions. He 
was by no means the only wedding guest on the 
train out from Boston that morning. Others 
swarmed upon the platform at Warburton Hills 
in lively groups, vivacious with the spirit of the 
occasion, and keenly conscious of the charm of 
the glorious June day. If Archie noticed the 
weather at all, it was to think of it sorrowfully 
as ideal for baseball, and the bright, eager faces 
about him served but to emphasize his own 
heavy spirits. 

A lithe, muscular, blaek -mustached man, 
with face browned by exposure to the air and 
a smile that gave the impression of good health 


ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER. 


NOT TILL THEN DID HE SUSPECT THE REAL REASON. 


of the game if the substitute catcher could be 
depended on. He’s likely to overthrow a base 
any time, and when he goes to pieces the pitcher 
will follow. We shall probably lose the game.’’ 
And then he added, hastily, as if he might be 
misunderstood, ‘‘It isn’t that 1 am such a great 
| catcher, but they are all used to me, and we 
| work well together. ’’ 

And Doctor Nicol looked into the troubled 
| face beside him, and saw that the boy was not 
boasting, but recounting a sad fact. 
| The conversation was easy during the rest of 
the drive. Archie told his story and felt re- 
| lieved. Doctor Nicol cleverly recalled the fact 





and a good conscience, as well as a good heart, | that Mr. Ware, the bridegroom to be, was an 
received the visitors and stowed them away in| old Seaton man, a half-back on the famous 
carriages. Being a boy and modest, Archie | eleven which had defeated Hillbury forty-four 
did not present himself until the others were | to four. No suggestion could have been more 
disposed of. So it happened that he found | effectual in arousing Archie’s interest. By the 
himself, as a kind of ‘‘left-over,’’ packed into a | time they reached the house the spell of gloom 


narrow buggy beside Doctor Nicol, the best 
man and general manager, following the other 
carriages up the hill. 

**T’m sorry your father could not come,’’ said 
Doctor Nicol, as they came near the head of 
the line, ‘‘but glad he could send you. Mr. 
Duncan would have been much disappointed to 
have had none of the family present. ’’ 

Archie knew that he ought to make some 
polite response, but not being able to think of 
the right thing, said nothing. 

**So you’ll have the good time, instead of 
your father,’’ went on Doctor Nicol; ‘‘that is, 
if you like a gay scene and lots of pretty girls.’’ 

He turned with a smile to his companion, 
who mumbled something in reply, tried to look 
interested, and failed. 

‘*A queer chap this,’’ thought the man, as 
he gave another quick glance at the apathetic 
boy. ‘* He’s more like the ancient mariner 
than a live young wedding guest. I can’t pre- 
sent a face like that to Mr. Duncan.’’ 

‘*You’re in school, I suppose,’ he began 
again. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Sands ; ‘‘at Seaton.’’ 

**Seaton!’’ exclaimed Doctor Nicol. ‘‘Why, 
you have your game with Hillbury to-day, 
don’t you ?’’ 

Archie nodded dismally. 

‘IT should have umpired that game if this 
occasion hadn’t conflicted,’’ continued Doctor 
Nicol. 

**And I should have caught if the occasion 
hadn’t conflicted. ’’ 

**You don’t say so!’’ Doctor Nicol turned 
and examined his companion with unfeigned 
interest. He was beginning to suspect a reason 
for the boy’s strange stupidity. ‘‘I hope you’ve 
left behind a good substitute. ’’ 

Sands shook his head. ‘‘That’s the whole 
trouble. I shouldn’t mind so much being out 





| Was broken, and the boy was actually looking 
| forward with eagerness to the /¢te. 

| Dressed and impatiently waiting, John Ware 
| Was nervously pacing an“upper room in the 
| Duncan house. There were still thirty minutes 
| before the time appointed for the ceremony, 
| thirty long minutes to be killed. Nicol appeared 
to report progress, and was ordered to talk. 

| Like a dutiful prime minister, he obeyed. 
| The first topic lasted five minutes, the second 
three, the third was hardly considered at all. 
Then Nicol bethought him of the unwilling 
guest, and retold Archie’s story. 

Ware was immediately interested. 

**Poor little chap!’’ he said, at last, when 
Nicol could recall or invent no more details. 
‘*Think of my wedding bringing that boy such 
a disappointment! And the nine will be de- 
feated, too, you say? Why, I wouldn’t have 
had it happen for the world!’’ 

‘*You exaggerate,’’ replied Nicol, uneasily. 
‘*Tt’s just the boy’s notion.’’ 

“‘Go down and see how he’s getting on, won’t 
you? I don’t want him weeping in a corner,’’ 

And while his friend was gone the waiting 
bridegroom sat brooding, till suddenly a joyous 
light flashed into his eyes, and a bright smile 
broke out on his lips. And he was not thinking 
of the bride, either. 

‘*Well, where was he?’’ he asked, gaily, as 
Doctor Nicol returned. 

*‘On the side piazza, debating the merits of 
Hillbury and Seaton with Constance Warner,’’ 
}said Nicol, laughing. ‘‘You needn’t worry 
| about his weeping in any corner.’’ 
| The ceremony, with its sequences of congratu- 
lation and breakfast, was over. The bride had 
gone to dress for her departure, the carriage 
| was waiting, the company was massed at win- 
| dows and doors for the final spectacle. 
| §Sands, for the first time in two hours, was 































































































thinking again of the lost game. It was half 
past one, The train must even then be leaving 
Seaton station, carrying the school to Hillbury. 

After all, what was a wedding compared 
with a Hillbury game, a game that you might 
have helped to win? 

Some one touched him on the shoulder. 

‘‘Doctor Nicol wishes to see you outside, 
sir.’’ 

Archie followed the servant. Doctor Nicol 
stood at the’corner of the house. 

‘*Did you have a bag?’’ he asked, quickly. 

‘*My bag is‘in Boston. ’? 

‘*You can send for it. Get your hat and come 
back as soon as you can.”’ 

In a minute Sands had returned, and stood 
in wondering expectancy. 

“Go quietly along the hedge until you come 
to the rose-garden; turn to the left through the 
middie path. The gate at the end will let you 
into the lane.’’ 

‘*What then ?’’ 

‘*Do what ‘you’re told, and don’t look back 
too often. Good-by and good luék!’’ 

With that Doctor Nicol returned to the house 
and Archie set off with all speed on his eugious 
errand. The gate of the rose-garden épened 
int2 a path which brought him to the lane. 
There, in 2 solid-looking automobile, sat the 
bride and groom, laughing gaily down into the 
face of the astonished boy. 

‘*We’re going in your direction,’’ said Mr, 
Ware. ‘‘If you’ll take that seat beside the 
bags there, we may get you to Hillbury so that 
you inay go home with your friends. ’’ 

‘*But. the earriage!’’ exclaimed Archie, stu- 
pidly. ‘‘It’s waiting for you.’’ 

‘*Let it wait!’’ returned the groom, curtly, 
whilé the: bride added, ‘‘You didn’t suppose 
we were going, to put up with rice and old 
slippers and all those dreadful things, did you?’’ 

Archie did nét suppose anything. In fact, 
he hardly knew whether he was in fit physical 
condition for supposing. Without more ques- 
tioning, he crept into the appointed seat beside 
the Inggage, the machihery began to throb and 
grind, and the vehicle rolled away down the 
lane and out on the highway into the open 
country, where it was soon whirling along the 
solitary road like a huge bird, darting or hover- 
ing as its faney pleased. 

Sands knew little of automobiles and nothing 
of the country through which they were going. 
It was enough for him to cling to his low seat 
with half-closed éyes and enjoy the wonderful 
motion. 

An hour passed. Mr. Ware had slowed 
down for horses and crossings and frequented 
spots, sometimes even stopped; but on the by- 
roads, where travellers were few, the losses 
had been made up. 

Sands looked at his watch and wondered 
where they were. The fellows had reached 
Hillbury by this time. In half an hour the 
game would begin. The vehicle slackened 
speed to pass a heavy wagon, and Sands caught, 
a fragment of conversation behind him. 

‘It’s ten miles out of our way,’’ said Mr. 
Ware. And then, in answer from the bride: 

‘*Never mind; we shall —’’ 

The churning of the machinery cut off the 
rest. Presently they rounded a corner into a 
cross-road, and Archie read the sign-board as 
they flashed by, ‘‘Hillbury, 8 miles. ’’ 

Then and not till then did he suspect the real 
reason for his presence with the bridal pair. 
Could it be? Was it really possible? He felt 
the tears in his eyes, tears of hope and joy, and 
his hands trembled as he clutched the rails. A 
moment later he turned,—for the first and only 
time,—and read an answer to his unspoken 
question in the two smiling faces above. 

‘IT think we shall make it,’’ said Mr. Ware, 

The game that day was called promptly at 
the appointed hour. At precisely the same 
time a dusty automobile stopped in front of the 
chief furnishing store in Hillbury, and an 
exvited youth, dashing into the store, called for 
baseball trousers, shoes, red stockings and a 
red jersey. 

‘*We don’t keep red,’’ said the attendant. 
‘*There is no call for it here in Hillbury. I 
can give you blue or black or white. ’’ 

‘White, then, and black ‘stockings,’’ said 
Sands. He gathered his purchases into his 
arms, paid the bill, and ran for the automobile. 

Five minutes later he was in the Seaton 
quarters at the ball-grounds, madly dressing. 
There was cheering, confused and almost con- 
tinuous, from all about the big semicircle of 
seats which cut off the anxious boy from the 
sightofthegame. His fingers flew with buttons 
and buckles and lacings, yet slow and clumsy 
they seemed to the impatient spirit, chafing at 
every second of delay. And now, as the last 
shoe-string was fastened and he had but to 
dash for the Seaton bench, the regular cheers 
from the Seaton side suddenly slackened, while 
from the Hillbury seats rose a wild, formless 
roar: that betokened a joy beyond the power of 
the cheer leaders to control. 

“What is it?’’ cried Sands, as he caught a 
peanut-boy hurrying past. 

‘*That Seaton catcher’s just fired the ball 
*bout a mile over the third-baseman’s head and 
let in three men,’ replied the boy, with a grin. 
**He’s a star, he is!’’ 

Sands hurried on. The third man struck out 
as he reached the players’ bench! 

And this is the true explanation of the white 
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jersey of the Seaton catcher and the boisterous 
yells that greeted him as he took his place 
behind the plate at the beginning of the second 
inning. 

The dress was new and strange, but there 
was the old face and the old arm and the old 
air of confidence that before this had inspired 
the Seaton nine in many a successful up-hill 
game. ‘There was no one on the team, from 
pitcher to center-fielder, who did not feel the 


soon as it was possible to do so, hunted up a 
telephone office, and called up Mr. Ware at the 
hotel address which he had given as they 
parted. ‘The bridal pair had just arrived. 

“‘This is Sands, at Hillbury,’’ said the boy, 
eagerly. ‘*‘We won, after all.’’ 

In answer Archie caught the word ‘‘Good!’’ 
and the sound of clapping of hands, as Mr. 
Ware spoke with some one beside him. 

“‘Was it close?’’? came again, in Mr. Ware’s 


change and catch the new hope. And when | voice. 


the Hillbury sprinter made that splendid dash 
for second, and met the ball in Howe’s hands 
four feet from the base, every Seaton heart. was 
confident that the nine had ‘‘struck its gait!’’ 

The newspapers the next day said that 
‘*Willard had one bad inning, the first. After 
that he was invincible. The battery worked 
like-a machine. ’’ 

One member of that machine got away from 
the grounds and the clutches of his friends as 





‘*Not very. Thcy were three ahead when I 
got.there, but we kept them down, and worked 
ahead of them—nine to four at the end.’”” _ 

“Why, you must have saved the game!’’ said 
Mr. Ware. 

A moment later, in a clear woman’s voice: 
‘Mr. Sands!’? < 

**Ves!”’ 

“Tt was we who saved it—we and the auto- 
mobile. ’’ _ 
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MyLTHOUT much mental effort Mrs. 
W Fraser had named her first three babies 
May, Augusta and Julia, for the months 

in which they were born; but she had found 
herself compelled to take some little thought 
before the fourth child, whose birthday happened 
te be November 30th, could be christened. She 
had risen to the occasion, however, and little 
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DRAWN BY F. T. WOOD, 


“YOU HAVEN'T PICKED ENOUGH TO MAKE A 


RESPECTABLE PIE!" 


number four became Novenda, which, being 
interpreted, means in Fraser language the end 
of November. 

By the time Novenda, who heartily disliked 
her name, was seventeen, the adjective most 
frequently applied to her was the word ‘‘slow.’’ 

No one meant that the girl was stupid, for 
her brain was active enough; but in every 
movement of her body she was so deliberate, 
so exasperatingly leisurely that her own particu- 
lar adjective stood greatly in danger of becoming 
overworked. Whatever she did with her patient, 
painstaking fingers was beautifully done, when 
it was done, but in all her movements everybody 


agreed that Novenda was as slow as the coming |: 


of spring. 

All attempts to hurry her were futile. When 
she was sent up-stairs for a fresh handkerchief 
for her tired, ponderous father, perhaps some 
fifteen minutes later he would be heard to growl, 
‘*Novenda, are you hemstitching that handker- 
chief ?’’ 

When she made pineapple-ice the occasion 
was always spoken of as ‘‘Novenda’s day in 
the cellar,’’ When she happened to be the first 
to begin reading the new book, the rest of the 
Frasers sat about and groaned because the vol- 
ume was likely to become last year’s literature 
before the slow-going reader reached the final 
chapter. But no way of accelerating Novenda 
was ever discovered. 

To be sure, the delayed handkerchief, when 
it finally arrived, would be free from the holes 
that the laundress always so artfully concealed 
by careful folding ; the ice, when finished, would 
be the best possible; and six months later, when 
the others had forgotten that such a book had 
ever been written, Novenda—provided one gave 
her time—could. recall all the intricacies of the 
plot, describe even the least significant of the 
minor characters, and, reproduce the setting, 
down to small details. ; 

All this, however, did not quite compensate 
the long-suffering family for the inconvenience 








of waiting for Novenda to get things finished. 
Particularly to Julia, whose fingers flew with 
almost lightning-like celerity, was Novenda a 
severe trial; and all partnerships between the 
two were pretty sure to lack harmony. 

When Mr. Fraser’s trusted clerk speculated 
in copper, when all the capital so sorely needed 
in the business went to pay margins and finally 
vanished completely, and when 
Mr. Fraser went home one 
noon, leaving about everything 
he owned in the hands of a 
receiver, the hitherto idle fam- 
ily, instead of repining, turned 
with unexpected cheerfulness 
to the prospect of bettering the 
situation. 

For many years it had been 
the custom of the family to go 
for a day’s outing to the vast 
berry-fields lying a dozen miles 
south of their little city. -‘The 
Fraser children had often said, 
laughingly, that if they ever 
needed money, they would take 
to berry-picking as a profes- 
sion, because the work was 
so pleasant and the profit so 
large. 


Side by side in the morning 
paper stood two fateful items. 
One announced Mr. Fraser’s 
failure, the other stated that 
the berry-train would make its 
first trip for the season the fol- 
lowing day. 

To the enthusiastic young 
Frasers the coincidence seemed 
absolutely providential. 

Armed with baskets and 

their mother’s permission, and 
clad in their simplest gowns, 
the four Fraser girls promptly 
purchased round-trip tickets for 
the berry-fields and courageously boarded the 
anything but palatial train. 
_ One day of the berry business proved more 
than sufficient for May, who was overfastidious 
and not overstrong. Before the end of the week, 
however, she had obtained a good position in 
an office, and was filling it satisfactorily. 
Augusta, too, had found employment. 

But quick-fingered, impetuous Julia and slow- 
going, overcareful Novenda remained faithful 
to the berry-fields; and Mrs. Fraser 
them because the outdoor life was doing wonders 
for their hitherto insufficient appetites and pallid 
cheeks. 

The pickers were all women, girls or young 
boys, unpolished in their ways, perhaps, but 
safe enough as travelling companions; and all, 
seemingly, were moved by the one mercenary 
motive, to pick as many berries as possible in 
the shortest time. The berries were sold after- 
ward to the regular shipper, who was always 
to be found on the home-going train. 

Both girls enjoyed their days in the open. 
There was an enchantment about the berry- 
plains to be found nowhere else. The sandy 
soil was carpeted with a thick, cushiony, crisp 
white moss, or lichen, that crunched pleasantly 
under one’s feet in dry weather: The wind, 
sweeping westward from the lake or eastward 
from the balsam-covered hills, was fragrant, 
invigorating and uplifting. Almost the only 
trees were scattered evergreens, vividly green 
at the tips with new growth, and there were 
berries everywhere. The rainy spring had 
worked wonders for the berry-fields, and the 
crop was an unprecedented one. 

The prices, too, were good—from a dollar and 
seventy-five cents to two dollars and a half a 
bushel, according to quality. A rapid picker 
could easily make three dollars and a half a 
day. The champion picker, a strong, fine- 
looking girl of perhaps nineteen, made consid- 
erably more. Julia went home every night 
with a berry-picker’s appetite and two or three 














silver dollars—she might have had more if her 
berries had been cleaner. Novenda’s proudest 
achievement had been eighty-seven cents. 

As a berry-picker, Novenda was certainly 
not a success, but Julia, while she jeered at 
her sister’s slowness, was glad of her compan- 
ionship. Julia was not alone in her scorn, for 
the other pickers sniffed contemptuously at 
Novenda’s nightly burden. It was not cus- 
tomary—indeed, it was considered almost a 
disgrace—for any ‘“‘all-day picker’’ to board 
the train as Novenda was doing, day after day, 
with less than half a bushel of the abundant, 
easily gathered fruit to her credit. 

Still, to the undisguised amusement of the 
successful pickers, the leisurely Novenda cdn- 
tinued: to.go berrying. She was too painstaking 
to be rapid. There were no cleaner, evenly 
big, evenly blue berries than hers, but it was 
cleay that unless berries suddenly soared to 
unheard-of prices, Novenda would never capture 
a very large share of the big bag of coin dis- 
bursed each day in the “‘office-cams’” ‘ 

There were women who could not read or 
write, chattering, gum-chewing girls, apparently 
without an idea in their unkempt heads, ahd 
ragged little boys who spent half of each diy 
in the lake; but the povrest, least industrious, 
least careful picker among them all gathered 
nearly twice as many berries as Novenda. ' 

There was Julia, for instance, picking with 
apparent nonchalanee, both slim young 
going at once, and her tongue going at the safne 
time, getting four times as many berries as lier 
sister, who went home nightly, tired, soiled, 
sunburned, weighted down by perhaps eighty 
cents—minus a quarter for car fare—and a 
burning sense of defeat. 

To be sure, Julia’s berries were not paid for 
at the highest rate because they so often lacked 
uniformity in size, coler and ripeness. More- 
over, they were always plentifully interspersed 
with such extraneous matter as happened to 
meet Julia’s rapid, undiscriminating fingers. 
If thistle-down grew in her patch, Julia was 
certain to gather thistle-down. If there were 
green, unripened berries, the swift-handed girl 
inadvertently gathered these. If there were 
fallen needles from the scrub-pines, these, too, 
were industriously culled. 

‘‘What! Only a quart!’’ Julia would ex- 
claim, when the girls, fresh from a good night’s 
rest, had been picking for perhaps half an hour. 
‘* Goodness, Novenda, I do believe you’re 
falling behind your usual disgraceful record! 
All this time, and you haven’t picked enough 
to make a respectable pie!’’ 

‘*Well,’? Novenda would retort, ‘‘whoever 
makes pie out of my berries won’t have to stay 
up the night before to pick them over, I don’t 
see any use, for instance, in gathering great 
big fuzzy caterpillars like the pair in your 
basket. Do they pay extra for caterpillars ?’’ 

One day an elderly, prosperous-looking man 
stood beside the shipper in the market-car. He 
was a passenger from the regular north-bound 
train to which the berry-cars were attached, 
and he seemed to be greatly interested in the 
yield. 

**Hold on!’’ exclaimed the passenger, as the 
shipper’s assistant was about to pour the con- 
tents of Novenda’s basket into the crate: ‘‘! 
want to buy those berries just as they are—finest 
fruit I ever saw.”’ 

Novenda’s basket was typical. Clean inside 
and out, the berries of uniform size, and free 
from the leaves and other litter that made so 
much of the crop picked by careless hands 
unsightly and almost unsalable, the basket was 
indeed tempting. The man viewed his purchase 
with satisfaction, and then turned again to the 
dealer, 

‘*Does the girl who picked these berries happen 
to have any sort of an education ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ returned the dealer, ‘‘she seems way 
above the average—quite a little lady, in fact. 
But her sister beats her all hollow for speed— 
there’s the sister’s day’s work in that crate.’’ 

“*They’re a messy lot,’’ said the passenger, 
eying Julia’s untidy bushel unfavorably and 
expressing his opinion with undisguised candor. 
**Tt’s berries 1 want, not botanical and zodlogica! 
specimens. The sister may pick faster, but 
she seems to pick just about everything that 
comes her way. No, I’d like to meet the gir! 
who goes with this small basketful—I have a 
reason. ’’ 

“‘Well,’’ returned the dealer, ‘‘there she is, 
on the platform of the next car—the slim one 
in the sailor hat.’’ 

The purchaser of Novenda’s berries stepped 
up and asked the surprised girl if she though! 
she could learn to do typewriting and other offic« 
work, and offered her immediate employme! 
with excellent remuneration in her own town. 

“‘Why,’’ gasped Novenda, coloring furious!) 
**T can do typewriting already,—I took a busi 
ness course in school,—and I think I can (| 
whatever else I’m told, but—but I’m awful! 
slow about everything! Really, Mr. Page,”’ 
Novenda had recognized a prominent real-esti' 
man in the purchaser of her basket,—‘‘l’ 
probably a great deal slower than the slow: 
person you have ever known. I—I can’t bey 
to pick berries. ’” 

‘*Oh, yes, you can,”’ said Mr. Page, with 
pleasant smile that inspired instant confiden: 
‘*A workman is known by his chips, and 
was your berries that made me think you’d «) 
for the place. I could see that you were care! 














and painstaking. ‘Those are the qualities I’m 
looking for.’’ 

**But I am so slow!’’ reiterated honest 
Novenda. 

‘*]’m glad of it,’’ returned Mr. Page. ‘There 
isn’t a great deal of work, but what there is 
has to be done exactly so. Live in town, do 
you? That’s good. The young lady I have 
has just asked for a permanent vacation,—she’s 
going to be married,—and it occurred to me that 
I might find her successor right here on the train 
among all this flock of girls; and, bless me, so 
I have! Now I call that luck.’’ 

So did Novenda call it, and so it proved. The 











position was a good one, Novenda happened to 
fit her somewhat eccentric employer’s need, her 
fingers were more at home in the well-ordered 
office than they were in the berry-fields, and the 
Frasers, in their reduced circumstances, found 
Novenda’s comfortable salary a welcome addi- 
tion to the slender family purse. 

‘*But think,’’ exclaimed amazed Julia, from 
time to time, ‘‘of any man’s being foolish enough 
to take a snail—or a regular tortoise — like 
Novenda, when he might have had me !’’ 

** Perhaps,’’ twinkled Novenda, without 
guessing how close she came to the truth, ‘‘he 
caught the hare napping.’’ 
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§ salaries, except those paid to officers 

of the government, federal and state, is 
to be had; but from various sources, and as the 
result of information generally contributed by 
friends, it is quite possible to make a statement 
relative to the very highest salaries that are 
paid in several lines of service. 

As everybody knows, the highest salary paid 
by the federal government is that of the Presi- 
dent, $50,000 per annum. The highest salary 
paid by the United States government to a mem- 
ber of the judiciary is that of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, $13,000 per annum. 
The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
receive $12,500 each per annum. The Vice- 
President, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and members of the Cabinet are 
paid $8,000 each. Representatives to foreign 
governments of the highest grade receive $17,500 
per annum. 

The only other civil officers whose salaries 
approach the compensation of the members of the 
Cabinet are the solicitor-general of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the members of the inter- 
state commerce commission, each of whom is 
paid $7,500, and the first assistant attorney- 
general, who gets $7,000. The other officers of 
the federal government at Washington who 
receive salaries of more than $5,000 are the 
Treasurer of the U nited States, the commissioner 
of internal revenue, the director of the Geological 
Survey, the first assistant secretary of the in- 
terior, the librarian of Congress and the director 
of the census, each of whom is paid $6,000 per 
annum, and the comptroller of the Treasury, 
who receives $5,500. 

There are a number of officers who receive 
$5,000 per annum, and some of the officers in 
the military and naval departments of the gov- 
ernment receive salaries and emoluments of more 
than $5,000. The admiral of the navy receives 
$13,500, and the lieutenant-general of the army 
$11,000 a year. Circuit judges are paid $7,000 
each, but the judges of other United States 
courts do not receive more than $6,000 a 
year. 

There are some postmasters and collectors of 
customs who receive good salaries, even as high 
as $12,000 for the latter, but most of them 
receive less than $5,000 a year. All clerical 
salaries—except those of chief clerks of depart- 
ments and bureaus, chiefs of division and 
disbursing officers, which usually range from 
$1,800 to $3,000 per annum—run from $900, 
the lowest, to $1,800, the highest. 

It is perfectly gue te any one familiar with 


HERE is no animal 
more companionable 
than the cat. If she 

pe not lend herself to that close and familiar 
intercourse which is the delight of the dog’s 
heart, if she does not follow at our heels or show 
any exuberant satisfaction in our society, she is, 
nevertheless, after her own quiet fashion, a 
steadfast and discriminating little friend. 

A boy without a dog lacks one of the essential 
blessings of boyhood. A home without a cat 
lacks the finest charm of domesticity. To see 


pussy basking by the fire is to double our own | from 


pleasure in its warmth; her drowsy purr is the 
lost perfect expression of supreme content; and 
when she leaps into our lap we feel flattered by 
this graceful proof of confidence and attachment. 

The marked individuality of the cat is at once 
the most interesting and the most baffling thing 
about her. Hunters say they can reckon with 
every wild animal save the bear; but that, as 
ho two bears ever behave alike under the same 
“reumstances, meeting them is a succession of 
Surprises, 

So it is with cats. Their individual traits 
«ve so strong that their racial traits cannot be 
Cepended upon. Broadly speaking, Arigora 
‘ats are intelligent, gentle and affectionate, a 
‘rifle supercilious to strangers, but on the whole, 
courteous and condescending. The Maine cats 
‘hat have a strain of Angora blood are exceed- 
ingly clever, and make good ratters; but they 
are wild and restless, seldom growing deeply 

“ttached to either place or people. I have 
known them to leave the most luxurious homes, 
where they were petted and pampered like 
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government employment and its exactions 
that the salaries paid in federal offices can in 


no instance be considered generous, especially | 


when compared with foreign salaries. The 
President of the United States, who should be in | 
receipt of at least $100,000 per annum as his 
compensation, receives no more than the Lord | 
Chancellor of England, who is a member of | 
the British cabinet. The other leading cabinet | 
ministers of England are paid $25,000 each per 
annum. 

It is, of course, difficult to speak of what 
the President of the United States earns by 
his services, but those who are familiar with 
the trying duties he performs, the great strain 
upon his nervous and physical strength, the 
responsibility he bears, and the ever-increasing 
annoyances to which he is subjected will agree 
that if these things can be measured in money 
value the present salary is far too small. 


What the State Pays. 


; salaries in state offices are not very 
high, and in only three instances do the 
governors of states receive $10,000 per 

annum. This amount is paid in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The governors 
of Massachusetts, Indiana and Ohio are paid 


$8,000 per annum, the governors of California, | try 


Kentucky and Illinois are paid $6,000 a year, | 
while the governors of the remaining states | 
receive from $1,500 to $5,000 per annum. The 
various state officers rarely receive $5,000, 
although in some cases judges are paid as high 
as $17,500 per annum. 

Turning to business and professional pursuits, 
we find the same state of affairs; that is, high 
salaries are exceedingly rare. There is one 
editor-in-chief in the country who is paid $50,- 
000 per annum. ‘There are a number of editors 
who are paid from $10,000 to $12,000 a year; 
but $5,000 for the editor-in-chief or the man- 
aging editor is considered an exceedingly liberal 
compensation in journalism. Of course these 
higher salaries are paid in large cities and by 
the managers of the largest newspapers. 

An editor-in-chief who is thoroughly com- 
petent to fill his position earns all that is paid 
him. 'Theone who receives $50,000 per annum, 
a salary equal to that of the President of the 
United States, may not earn this great amount 
every year, but he manages the literary part of 
his paper in such a way as to make his services 
of the greatest value to the stockholders. 

He probably owns a controlling interest in 
the paper also, and is thus able to fix his salary 





young princes, and intrude 
themselves unbidden into neigh- = 
boring kitchens, from which 
they declined to be evicted. Mal- 
tese cats are intelligent and very 
cleanly, but not, as a rule, affectionate. The 
most enchanting little pussies that I know 
are a pair of Siamese kittens, recently imported 
France. Their fur is short and soft, 
of a pale fawn color. Their eyes are hazel 
to match. They have black ears, noses, paws 
and tails, and are so marvelously agile that all 
other kittens seem lame and limping by their 
side. They scorn to step upon the floor, but 
leap from screen to table, from table to mantel- 
shelf, from mantel-shelf to mirror frame, more 
like flying squirrels than ordinary cats. 

They have beautiful manners, purring politely 
if any one caresses them, submitting like docile 
little girls to sit still on visitors’ laps, and raising 
their lovely hazel eyes with frank attention 
every time they are spoken to. They are.really 
the most charming of pets; but, alas! they cost a 
great deal of money, even in Paris. Moreover, 
they are very delicate, having required the 
utmost attention during the long sea voyage, 
and being quite unable to bear cold or exposure. 

Happily for us who are pussy’s true lovers, 
there are infinite possibilities in every kitten, 
whether it be of pure Persian blood or the value- 
less offspring of the kitchen cat. A well-marked 
little tabby is one of the most beautiful animals 








to suit hisown wishes. It is hardly conceivable 
that in actual service as an editor-in-chief he is 
worth $50,000 a year to his paper, but it is 
probable that everybody connected with the 
company is satisfied, taking everything into 
consideration, to pay him that amount. 


The Doctor’s Fee. 


YSICIANS and surgeons are not in 

the salary list. They are paid through 

fees, with the exception of those who are 

employed in hospitals and kindred institutions, 

where stated salaries are paid, but the salaries 
in such positions are not attractive. 

There are a few physicians in this country 
who make more than $100,000 a year each, 
probably not more than two or three, while the 
number of those who make from $50,000 to 
$60,000 can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. There are many, however, who are in 
receipt of incomes of from $12,000 to $30,000 
per annum, and a very large number who 
receive from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Skill, knowledge, success—these elements, 
allied to popularity, bring great incomes to a 
few physicians and surgeons; but the physician 
who receives more than $10,000 a year in his 
practice has spent many thousands of dollars 
and many years in perfecting his knowledge 
| along some one line, so that what he knows 
| comprehends all that has been learned in the 
past and all that skill and ingenuity have been 
able to devise in the present. 

According to President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, there are from sixteen to 
twenty college presidents in this country who 
receive each $5,000 and upward. Of these only 
one receives $10,000, while two are paid $8,000, 
and one is paid $7,500; but all the rest receive 
salaries below this latter sum, and the range 
goes as low as $620 per annum. 

Many men working as heaters and in other 
positions in iron and steel works receive as 
much as professors and presidents of colleges 
and universities. This matter is discussed in 
a very interesting way by President Harper in 
the Forum for September, 1893. 

‘When we know that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 
annual income of about $75,000, and that there 








| are two other bishops who receive $50,000, one | 


| wonders whether there are any such emoluments 
| attaching to the work of the clergy in this coun- 
. So far as any recorded facts are concerned, 
| the highest salary paid to any minister of the 
| gospel in this country is $15,000. 

| There are not many clergymen who receive 


, | this; but there are a number who receive 


$10,000 each. Taking the ministry at large, 
however, and averaging all their salaries, I 
| doubt if the compensation will equal that of 
a messenger in the departments at Washington, | 
or $840 per annum. 


‘Going Into Business.”’ 


is to business that young men look for 
high compensation in the future. They 
judge from statements they are con- | 
stantly seeing in the press that there are a very 
large number of people—presidents of companies 
of various kinds, and higher officers generally— 
who are in receipt of exorbitant salaries. I have 
tried to find out something about this matter, and 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, the facts 
do not warrant the current impression. 
Insurance presidents are supposed to be the 
men most bountifully paid, but I know of but 
one president of a life-insurance company who 
receives more than $50,000 per annum. There 
may perhaps be two in the country who are 
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in the world, and may be had 
often for the asking. A coal- 
black cat, or one with deep 
orange fur, grows handsomer 
with each succeeding year. It 
is essential, however, that the kitten should 
come of good stock, by which I mean that it 
should have been well brought up by a careful 
and painstaking mother. As well expect gen- 
tility from a neglected child as from a neglected 
kitten. 

A mother cat, accustomed to decorous house- 
hold ways, rears her kittens conscientiously, 
and even severely, punishing them every time 
they misbehave. It is she who teaches them 
that exquisite cleanliness which is the most 
charming feline characteristic. It is she who 
shows them how to wash their faces—such a 
laborious process !—and how to keep their beau- 
tiful fur free from dust and dirt. It is she 
who impresses upon their infant minds that 
scratching at play is not permissible, and that 
their sharp little claws must be kept well 
sheathed, even in moments of excitement. It 
is she who trains them to sit patient and motion- 
less over a crack in the floor, from which some 
day an unhappy mousling will come creeping 
up into deadly peril. 

A kitten, started in the paths of virtue, will 
tread them decorously for life; but we must 
recognize and respect her independence of 
character. Affection is not with her an easy 











in England, is in the receipt of an | 








paid in the vicinity of $75,000 per year. T'wo 
or three, maybe more, but not many, receive 
$50,000, while some of the vice-presidents and 
other leading officers of great life-insurance 
companies receive from $15,000 to $20,000 each, 
the actuaries being paid all the way from $5,000 
to $12,000. There may be a few each side of 
this range. 

Whether it is legitimate, in the ethical sense, 
to pay the president of a life-insurance company 
$75,000 a year for his services may be a ques- 


company may be responsible for a hundred 
million dollars or more of invested money be- 
longing to people who have insured their lives, 
the conclusion must be reached that great finan- 
cial ability, knowledge of financial affairs and 
methods of doing business, of the value of 
properties, of the possibilities of the future are 
essential elements in the equipment of a life- 
insurance president. It may be that the high 
salary named is not too large. 

The highest salary paid to the president of a 
railroad company, so far as I have been able to 
learn by most diligent inquiry, is $50,000, and 
this, I am informed, is a great exception. There 
may be two or three railroad presidents who 
are in receipt of this salary, but it is undoubt- 
edly true that there are no others. 

On the whole, larger salaries are paid by 
insurance companies than by the most extensive 
railroad corporations, and it is only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances that the president of a 
railroad company would expect to receive a 
salary of more than $25,000 a year. 


A Poor Opportunity. 


ME of the best-paid railroad managers 
are in receipt of from $10,000 to $20,000 
per year, but in many cases of this kind 

they are men who have made themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with every feature of railroad 
work, from the control of a section to that of a 
system. These men put brains, courage and 
business capacity into their work. 

I suppose that one of the most attractive lines 
of business to young men is banking, and that 
| they think if they can secure a position as bank 
clerk they can by arduous work secure one of 
| the prizes in banking. But diligent inquiry as 
to the very highest salaries paid to bank presi- 
dents in the great city of New York develops 
the fact that only two are paid $25,000 a year 
for their services. All the rest must be content 
with salaries ranging from $5,000 to $20,000 a 
year. 

I do not think a friend of young men could 
advise them to enter banking if they expect 
rapid promotion. It is perhaps the hardest 
kind of work to be undertaken. 

A bank official writes me as follows: ‘* Please 
do not advise the youths of our country to 
| become bank clerks.’ He points to the example 
\of a man who was for twenty-five years hard 
| at work as a bank clerk, and whose testimony 
|is that it stunts growth mentally and physi- 
cally, makes a man ‘‘rutty’’ and cross and 
| small and narrow in his ways and views, and 
| that in a very large majority of cases the holder 
of a position in a bank can earn a bare living 
only. 

The percentage of bank officers to clerks is so 
small that if every officer had to grow up from 
a clerk not one in forty would have a chance. 
There are some bank presidents made such by 
their great knowledge of financial matters. A 
large proportion, however, hold their positions 
through the control of stock, either personally 
or through friends. The cashier of a bank is 
perhaps the most serviceable man in the insti- 
tution. It is to him that the bank officers 
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and inevitable emotion, as it is 
with the dog. She is unmoved 
by cajolery, and she wearies of 
boisterous caresses. But she does enjoy com- 
panionship, and she manifests her enjoyment 
very sweetly and suitably. 

No animal dislikes being alone as much as 
does the cat. No animal is more methodical in 
her habits. Order and routine are essential to 
her content. She likes to see the same people 
doing the same things at the same time day 
after day. 

Because I sit quietly at my desk every morn- 
ing from nine o’clock until one, my cats have 
always spent their mornings with me, watching 
with grave attention the progress of my work, 
and now and then jumping upon my papers to 
give my pen an encouraging pat. Their distress 
when cleaning day comes, and brooms and 
dust-pans drive us from our accustomed haunts, 
is only equaled by my own. 

This quiet and well-bred companionship 
comes very close to sympathy. At night, by 
the firelight, it is pleasant to see the decorous 
manner in which a cat joins the family group. 
She selects her favorite chair, makes her careful 
evening toilet, and politely repels the advances 
of the dog. 

When lesson-books are brought out, and the 
children go silently to work, she -purrs a soft 
commendation of their industry. She rather 
likes to see children studying their lessons, 
because it keeps them quiet for an hour. They 
are very quiet now, so she tucks her paws out 
of sight, curls herself into a furry ball, and 








goes tranquilly and contentedly to sleep. 
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come for information, and it is to his fidelity, 
knowledge and care that the bank owes its 
success. 

A bank clerk is more of a machine than a 
clerk in almost any other position. The duty 
is light, to be sure, but somewhat grinding, 
and one does not have that broad outlook which 
comes from employment in most other lines of 
business. Thoroughly respectable and ‘‘genteel’’ 
in every way, service in a bank offers many 
attractions, and if one has friends, it may be 
the opening of a useful and successful financial 
career, but it should be undertaken only after 
full consideration. 

In all probability the most attractive openings 
for young men who are ambitious to receive 
high salaries are through engineering, manu- 
facturing, or other general business ; but in these 
occupations the salaries are not so very high. 
I know of one president of a great manufac- 
turing concern who is said to receive $100,000 
per annum, and he is probably worth it. There 
may be several others who are paid like amounts, 
but they are so rare that it is hardly worth 
while to undertake to ascertain how many there 
may be of this class. 

Some years ago I knew of an officer in a great 
manufacturing company who received $25,000 
a year, and this man well illustrates the ques- 
tion that is often asked, How can the services 
of a man be worth $25,000 a year? 

In this case, and it is typical of many others, 
the officer was the buyer of raw material, 
which was chiefly wool. He was so skilful 
through his long experience in buying wool 
that if shown a sample he could tell at once 
from what breed of sheep it came and from 
what country. Furthermore, in examining a 
large quantity of wool in the fleece, he could 
estimate very accurately the amount of shrinkage 
which would occur when it was cleaned and 
ready for use in the factory. Wool as taken 
from the sheep is very full of dirt, and the 
shrinkage in cleaning is very great. 

Fine judgment, therefore, not only as to 
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particular officer to save his house on the 
average $100,000 a year. This was demon- 
strated afterward, when, through a desire to 
economize in the expenses of the establishment, 
a buyer who would serve for much less money 
was employed. 

We are accustomed to the idea that salaries, 
wages, whatever one chooses to call the com- 
pensation, are adjusted according to the value 
of the services rendered. 

The political economists have told us for 
many years that wages are paid under the law 
of supply and demand; that if many workers 
are seeking employment and few are wanted, 
wages are low, but that if there are few workers 
and many are wanted, wages are correspondingly 





high; and we have also been told that wages 
rarely exceed an amount necessary to furnish 
the essential things of consumption—that is, 
enough to keep a man in efficient physical 
condition. 

These things may be true,—they are true to 
a certain extent,—but such rules cannot apply 
when men are engaged in great enterprises. 

The president of an insurance company may 
be paid $75,000 a year, and by his judgment 
the company may be enabled to carry on its 
work successfully and safely, while under the 
direction of one paid much less the company’s 
operations might be neither safe nor successful. 

This much is sure, and this truth can be 
stated emphatically to every young man or 
woman who wishes to succeed, that the only 
way, under the present methods of sharp intel- 
lectual competition, by which employment can 
be secured and satisfactory compensation re- 
ceived for services rendered is by making yourself 
so perfect in the occupation or calling chosen 
that some one else will consider your services 
indispensable. One must be absolutely useful, 
and then there need be little fear of being num- 
bered among the unemployed. It is the half- 
equipped man or woman to-day who finds it 
difficult to secure employment. 














o MINCE aboard the 
0 Berkeley, Snohomish 
Joe drew from his belt 

a long hunting-knife, and 
turned a desperate face toward 
Jimmy and Bud, who 


crouched, frightened, in the 'N SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 


bow. ‘‘Stay where you are and keep your 
mouths shut if you don’t want to get hurt!’’ 
commanded Joe. Then, panting hard with the 
effort of his swim, he listened intently for a 
moment. No sound broke the quiet of the fog 
save the gliding ripple of the water along the 
sides of the launch. 

Reassured, the half-breed spoke again. ‘‘Start 
your engine,’’ said he. 

‘It’s a mule,’’ replied Bud. 

‘‘Start your mule, then,’’ retorted Joe. ‘‘No, 
you needn’t; I’ll do it myself.’’ Still facing 
the boys, he backed, knife in hand, past teth- 
ered ‘‘La Salle,’’ to the front of the motor, and 
after a little fumbling, found the lever, and set 
‘*De Soto’’ tramping. 

‘‘Whichever of you is the best steersman,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘mind the wheel, and mind it as 
I say. I’d prefer to do it myself, but I ain’t 
in shape exactly.’’ For the first time the lads 
noticed that the half-breed’s left arm hung 
limp at his side, and little drops of blood fell 
from it at intervals. 

‘* Head her for Montrose!’’ ordered Joe. 
‘*That’s as far as I want to travel with you.’’ 

**T can’t tell where Montrose, or any other 
place, is in this fog,’’ objected Bud, who, being 
nearest the wheel, had taken it. 

**] took you for old hands,’’ said Joe. ‘‘Why, 
a real river-man could find his way blindfolded. 
Starboard your wheel two spokes, and you’ll | 
hit it about right. ’’ 

Bud put the wheel over as told. As soon as | 
Snohomish Joe was satisfied that the launch 
was headed satisfactorily, he spoke again. 

‘*T s’pose you chaps are curious to know why 
I’m holding you up this way,’’ he said. To 
talk, to boast, was a passion with this half-breed 
criminal. 

**Y’ see, there’s a certain man down the 
Mississippi that wants to see me bad; so he’s 
sent word about it all over the country. And 
this afternoon, up in Nauvoo, some people 
who had heard about the deal spotted me, and 
asked me to go with them to see the man. I 
wouldn’t hear to it at all, so they followed me 
through the town, across the fields, down to the 
river bank, shooting now and then—winging 
me once; but I took a little tack through the 
woods by the warehouse that tricked them, 
and swam out into this fog. Their aim was 
poor, and last I saw, they were sneaking back 
to Nauvoo after a gasoline-launch. 

**While I swam I heard your voices, and as I 
was getting tuckered with this bad arm, 1 headed 
for you. And now, you see, in this launch, with 
the fog around, I’m as nicely lost as though I was 
in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. If they’d 
followed with their gas-boat we’d have laid 








low by the bank, and let them go by; but 
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and from there I’!l cut inland. 
The dough - heads — to think 
they could trip a man thirty- 
five years on this river —’’ 

Joe would have said more, 
but suddenly the atmosphere 
grew lighter, and a yellow 
beam from the setting sun burst through the 
mist. 

Joe looked to the west. ‘‘The fog’s breaking 
up!’’ he eried. ‘‘And there’s the sheriff’s 
launch! To port with your boat!’’ 

The fog was indeed breaking up and rolling 
aside. Two miles astern a gas-launch lay, a 
dim shape, in the center of the river. A half- 
mile below, on the west bank, the village of 
Montrose appeared out of the dissolving vapor. 

‘*But yonder is Montrose,’’ said Bud, puzzled. 

‘*To port, I tell you!’’ shouted Joe, furiously. 
‘I’m not going to Montrose now in plain sight 
of the sheriff. Steer outside that pier there.’’ 

‘* That’s the way into the rapids!’’ cried 
Bud, in alarm. 

“1 know it; that’s where we’re bound,’’ 
answered Joe. 

Before the threat of the naked knife Bud 
spun the wheel over, and the James Berke- 
ley veered away from Montrose, toward the 
entrance of the Des Moines Rapids, a section of 
the Mississippi so swift, so obstructed, so dan- 
gerous that no steamboat dares navigate it 
except in the high-water season, a rapid that 
the national government has evaded with a 
canal of stanch earthwork and masonry. 

Behind came the little gas-launch like a very 
fury, hurling the water from her nose in two 
great swells. In her bow men with glasses 
were watching the tall outlaw and the two 
lads, whom they supposed accomplices. <A 
bullet dropped into the river behind the Berke- 
ley, then another. But La Salle never faltered. 
The Berkeley swept on into the rapids. 

The sheriff’s launch, not a mile astern, raced | 
after to the brink; then, not daring to risk the | 
maelstrom, turned for the engine-house at the 
upper lock, where there was a telegraph-station. 
The Berkeley went into the rapids alone. 

The danger there was not the sort that 
threatens and is past in a flash, but a danger 
that hung on doggedly minute after minute, 
quarter-hour after quarter-hour. All round the 
Berkeley the river swirled and boiled and 
bubbled with a queer sucking noise about jutting 
sand-bars and great boulders sharp-edged as 
ax-blades. Little whirlpools by the hundreds 
marked the hidden rocks. In the disordered 
waters the launch bobbed and danced, and | 
darted this way and that. | 

Jimmy and Bud, scared all through, yet | 
almost enjoying it, sat in the bow and tugged | 
at the wheel. Snohomish Joe, leaning far over | 
the side, gazed ahead, and gave warning instruc- | 
tions. And as he watched, the blood kept | 
dripping from his wounded arm. 

The bridge at Keokuk, Iowa, was in sight | 
ahead. Joe was scanning the banks for a| 
landing-place beyond the reach of the telegraph. | 





| 





seated, hanging tight to the wheel, kept their 
balance. But Snohomish Joe, braced by one 
arm only and weak from loss of blood, slipped 
and fell into the bottom of the boat. As he 
dropped, his knife flew from him. 

In an instant, before Joe could gain even his 
knees, Bud and Jimmy, forgetting the rapids, 
were upon him. A moment they strangled the 
outlaw ; then Jimmy, darting to the bow, caught 
up the wire rope, and bound it close about the 
half-breed’s body and legs. 

Then they left him helpless, and turned again 
to the steering. The bridge was close at hand, 
Keokuk very near; the rapids were safely, 
providentially passed. ‘ 

As the Berkeley, with stilled motor, floated 
under the bridge, Snohomish Joe, in returning 


oe 


consciousness, tugged at his bonds, and turned 


his eyes, narrower and more cruel than ever, | 


upon his captors. ‘‘Whatare you going to do?’’ 
he asked, sullenly. 

‘* Trade belts the first thing,’’ answered 
Jimmy. 

Snohomish Joe raised himself a little, and 
sharply scanned the face of the speaker. In 
the half-light of the fog he had not recognized 
his fellow traveller of the ‘‘Overland.’’ ‘‘You 
the cow-puncher?’’ he asked, with a spiteful 
grimace. 

**Yes,’’ said Jimmy, cheerfully, as he knelt 
down and unhooked from the half-breed’s waist 
what he had hoped to find there—the English 
money-belt. 

“Is it Snohomish Joe?’’ asked Bud, who 
had half-guessed already. 

“*Yes,’’ replied Jimmy, decidedly, ‘‘it is.’’ 

There was no time then to search the belt, 
for the launch was drifting from beneath the 
bridge. ; 

‘* You haven’t forgotten the five hundred 
dollars’ reward that’s offered for him by the 
Hannibal bank, have you?’’ inquired Bud of 
his comrade. 

**I should say not,’’ returned Jimmy. ‘‘We 
must take him to Hannibal to-night, hand him 
over to the bank and collect the money.’’ 

‘*My idea, too,’’ said Bud. ‘‘But it’s some- 
thing easier said than done. Warned by tele- 
graph from Nauvoo, every policeman and 
constable along the river will be on the lookout 
for us—and if any of them get hold of Joe, 
that’ll be the last we ever hear of the reward. 
Look there!’’ 

The Berkeley was now off Keokuk. A 
rowboat filled with men was just putting out 
from the brightly lighted levee, and the glint of 
nickeled badges proved the occupants to be 
policemen. Drifting, the boys watched the 
police-boat advance toward them, until satisfied 
that they were discovered; then Jimmy sprang 
to the lever and started La Salle and the wheel. 

“*Head it down-river!’’ he cried. 

‘*Haven’t time for that,’? answered Bud. 
‘*They’d cut us off.’’ With that he turned the 
Berkeley’s head square inshore, as if to land 
on the unsettled Illinois bank opposite the city. 
The police-boat, noting the move, rowed swiftly 
after, with distant shouts of ‘‘Halt!’’ 

Ten feet from the bank, in water so shallow 
the keel grated, Bud whispered to Jimmy, 
““‘Douse the stern lantern!’? and as Jimmy 
skipped astern and did it, Bud blew out the 


they’re evidently cruising round Nauvoo, hunt- | Suddenly a current, swifter than any yet encoun- | bow lantern, and wheeled the launch sharply 


ing for the scent, so we’ll slip into Montrose, | tered, caught the launch and hurled her with a | south. 








THERE WAS NO DELAY ABOUT 
THE REWARD. 





Jimmy stopped the wheel, and the | 
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quality, but in other respects, enabled this | terrific shock to starboard. Bud and Jimmy, | launch drifted silently down -stream in the 


shadow of the Illinois bank. The police, blinded 
by a half-dozen lanterns which they carried in 
their boat, were unable to distinguish the 
Berkeley, and while the launch drifted away, 
spent precious minutes rowing about the spot 
where they had seen the lanterns disappear. 

After they had drifted a half-mile without 
being discovered, Bud and Jimmy turned their 
launch boldly into the middle of the river, and 
started.their machinery. Their pursuers, hear- 
ing the noise of the wheel over the quiet river, 
hastily went in chase, but they could not cope 
with the frisky legs of La Salle, and in five 
minutes they rowed back to Keokuk, to call in 
the aid of the telegraph. 

But the struggle which the boys believed to 
be necessary if they wished to secure the reward 
for their capture was 
only begun. A half- 
hour run brought the 
launch to Warsaw, 
Illinois, at half past 
nine. Several police- 
men and citizens in 
boats were out in the 
stream; but again 
stopping the wheel 
and letting the launch 
drift by in the 
shadow of the oppo- 
site shore, the lads 
eluded them. 

They set La Salle 
working for ten min- 
utes, then stopped 
him as they neared 
Alexandria, the 
northernmost river 
town of Missouri. 
But Alexandria 
seemed indifferent to 
escaping lawbreak- 
ers, and they put the 
little mule at his task 
again, passing close 
to the town. 

Once past Alexan- 
dria they stopped, 
exchanged tired La 
Salle for fresh De 
Soto, and relighting 
one of their lanterns, 
took time to recon- 
noiter. By the feeble 
lantern-light Jimmy 
counted the contents 
of his recovered belt. 
To his joy he found 
within its pockets 
three hundred dol- 
lars. Snohomish Joe 
had had need of but 
fifty dollars. They found, too, upon the outlaw 
another belt, packed with bills, presumably the 
proceeds of the bank robbery ; but this belt they 
wisely decided to let alone. By referring to 
their tattered folder, they found Hannibal to be 
fifty-six miles distant. 

Then, looking closely to their prisoner’s 
bonds, they threw over the lever of the motor, 
and settled themselves for the all-night run, 
cheered by the fact that the land to the west 
was their native state. 

It was, happily, a lonely stretch of river. 
The lads in the bow watched both banks and 
the river narrowly, talking from time to time 
in low voices. Snohomish Joe, awake, groaned 
fitfully with the pain in his wounded arm. 

At two o’clock the Berkeley passed La 
Grange, Missouri. Snohomish Joe’s guardians 
expected no trouble at this place, but a lone 
policeman ran down to the levee as the launch 
swept by, and fired two shots wildly after it. 

For two hours more they sped through thinly 
settled country. Then at four o’clock, just as 
the night was beginning its subtle change into 
day, Quincy, Illinois, and her drawbridge hove 
into sight. Jimmy and Bud looked for inter- 
ference at Quincy. With this idea they drifted 
the final quarter-mile to the drawbridge, and 
moored the launch stealthily at one of the 
inshore piers, from whence they could inspect 
the levee. They were not mistaken. Under 
the street-lamps they made out a dozen men, 
talking jovially. Rocking at the dock were 
two steam-launches, with lanterns lighted and 
men noisily shoveling coal into their furnaces. 

**Looks as if we’re caught,’’ remarked Bud. 
‘*It’?ll be daylight now in no time.’’ 

‘‘We must run the blockade,’’ decreed Jimmy. 
‘It’s twenty miles to Hannibal. We can do it 
in three hours. 1 don’t believe those policemen 
expected us so soon, or they wouldn’t be making 
such a racket. Those launches haven’t much 
steam yet, either. We ought to get a good start 
on them. ’’ 

‘*If we could only have that Hannibal banker 
on the levee to meet us, we might make it,’’ 
added Bud. 

**Good! We'll telegraph him,’’ said Jimmy. 
So Jimmy clambered up a ladder that ran down 
the pier of the bridge to the edge of the water, 
trotted over the bridge, and thence into the city. 
It was fifteen anxious minutes before Bud saw 
him lope back across the bridge, and drop dow! 
the ladder into the launch. 

**T wired the bank president from a railroa‘ 
depot that we’d arrive with Joe at seven in the 
morning, and asked him to be on the dock with 
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an officer at that time,’’ reported Jimmy. ‘‘It 
wasn’t safe to wait for a reply, but if he gets 
the message he’ll be there. We’ve got to take 
that chance, any way.’’ 

De Soto, now rested and fresh, was hastily 
led into the motor-stall; then Jimmy, with an 
encouraging slap on the mule’s flank, opened 
the lever. 

The Berkeley, its paddles thumping might- 
ily, shot from beneath the bridge into the 
fast-coming dawn, past the levee, under the 
noses of the Quincy officers. So sudden was 
the passage that for a moment there was no 
move on the shore; then there was a din of 
hoarse orders. But as Jimmy had foreseen, 
the launches were not ready for the race, and 
while they fiddled and fussed, the sturdy legs 
of De Soto drummed a tattoo upon the bars of 
his endless flooring that pushed the Berkeley 
easily away from her pursuers. 

There were no landings between Quincy and 
Hannibal to tell the lads what speed they were 
making; all they could do was to spur on De 
Soto and stick to the channel. 

An hour they plowed through the sunrise 
before the smoke of the police-launches came 
in sight, and another hour before the launches 
themselves appeared. 

It was six o’clock now. Hannibal could not 
be much farther distant. Stopping the motor.a 
moment, they led out De Soto and put in La 
Salle for the home-stretch. 

Nobly did La Salle acquit himself. At a 
quarter to seven the launches had gained, but 
they were still many rods in the rear, and Han- 
nibal was at hand. 

Steering the Berkeley through the draw- 
bridge above the city, Jimmy and Bud anxiously 
scanned the levee for the banker. Yes, Jimmy’s 
message had reached him, and he was there, a 
white-haired man, with a big policeman at his 
side. And just as the puffing, panting launches 
steamed under the bridge, the boys rounded to 
their boat at the banker’s feet. 

‘“‘Are you Mr. A. M. Short?’’ they queried, 


““Yes,’’ said the man. ‘‘Have you got Sno- 
homish Joe?’’ 

There was not time to answer by word, for 
the police-launches were almost alongside; but 
Jimmy and Bud, with a mighty effort, lifted 
their prisoner and pushed him up on the levee, 
into the arms of the banker and the Hannibal 
policeman. 

The Quincy officers were easily pacified by 
the Hannibal bluecoat, and so pleased were the 
bank officials that there was no delay about 
the reward. Jimmy and Bud had the five 
hundred dollars—a check—in their hands before 
ten o’clock that. morning. 

After the nerve-racking race was over and 
the reward collected, things were easier with 
the voyagers. A telegram sent to James 
Berkeley, announcing that James, Jr., and 
his friend would arrive in St. Louis by river 
at noon, or thereabouts, Friday, brought back 
a hearty response, and at four o’clock, in the 
midst of a drizzling rain, the Berkeley left 
Hannibal on the final one hundred and forty- 
one-mile lap of her long journey. 

Seen through the rain, the river and the 
scattered towns were dismal and monotonous, 
so the lads kept the mules leisurely at work 
all Thursday afternoon and Thursday night. 
Friday morning it was still raining, and the 
Mississippi, between its now low, caving banks, 
was drearily wide and muddy. Nothing of the 
slightest interest occurred, save a stop for 
breakfast at Grafton, Illinois, until the launch 
neared Alton. 

Friday morning was a busy time about the 
Berkeley mansion in Bellefontaine. Jimmy’s 
telegram of Thursday noon had caused great 
preparations for his reception. At nine o’clock 
Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley, the former with a 
bearing of relief, the latter hysterical with joy, 
walked to the levee, and boarding the steam- 
yacht Delano, lent by a friend, started up the 
Mississippi to meet their son. 

Not knowing what sort of a craft the lads 
were travelling in, the parents closely inspected 
every floating thing they met; but when, a mile 
above Alton, at one o’clock, the Delano neared 
a dingy, unpainted launch, no one gave her 
heed, until the sharp-eyed railroad man, turning 
a glass toward the launch, read the name on 
her side—James Berkeley. 

After the Delano had bound the Berkeley 
alongside, and started back toward St. Louis at 
\ fifteen-mile speed, Jimmy and Bud sat in the 
cabin of the yacht, recounting the story of their 
wo-thousand-mile journey. And as James 

serkeley heard how his son, his boy of no 
‘ims, no ambitions, had helped to plan and 
‘arry through this cruise down the Mississippi, 
‘ow he had ferried travelling men, rafted logs, 
‘ansported berries, met the steamboat competi- 
ion, captured an outlaw, and won the reward 

r it, he listened, bewildered, to news 

eemed too good for truth. x 
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the ‘‘K’’ offices to the effect that James Berke- 
ley, the president, never smiled; but certain it 
is that then and there, in the cabin of the 


& HE reason why 
T John Robbins, 
head of Town- 


ship ‘Ten Drive, picked 
out Jules Grandgent to 
break the big jam at the 
Giant’s Staircase was 
that for three years in 
succession the young 
Frenchman had done 
the work successfully. 
Had the feat been considered an especially 
perilous one, Robbins, instead of ordering a 
man out on the logs, would have called for 
a volunteer; and this would probably have 
meant Jules, who was never backward in 
offering his services. But there were a dozen 
places on the river more dangerous than this. 
Here skill and judgment rather than daring 
were required. 

At this point the rocky river bottom shelved 
down in an eighth of a mile of broad, shallow 
steps to a deep, circular basin. Just above the 
foot of this flight of stairs the stream was com- 
pressed to a width of a hundred feet between 
perpendicular cliffs about half as high. 

Right in this narrow gullet a big pine had 
stuck between two boulders, like a fish-bone in 
a giant’s throat. The whole drive had piled 
up behind it, strewing the entife flight, and 
extending far up-stream. A man might have 
walked dry-shod from the foot of the stairs to 
a point half a mile above. This state of affairs 
could not be allowed to continue long. The 
river was falling, and there was no time to lose. 

Robbins knew the gorge of old, and was pre- 
pared to meet its difficulties. When once the 
jam started, the man who broke it would have 
no time to reach the foot of the perpendicular 
bluffs. So it was the lumbermen’s custom to 
stretch a strong rope across the gulf from cliff- 
top to cliff-top, making each end fast to a tree 
trunk. On this was placed a travelling pulley- 
block, which was lashed to a knot tied in the 
middle of the rope, and through which another 
smaller rope ran to the right bank. The end 
of this line below the block was lowered, and 
made fast under the arms of the driver selected 
to break the jam. 

When the logs began to move, the man was 
immediately hoisted up until he reached the knot 
in the horizontal cable; then he cut the lashings 
that bound the block to this, and was drawn 
in to the bank, block and all. This had been 
done successfully many times in former years. 

It took nearly an hour to get the ropes in place. 
Part of the crew worked on one bluff, part on 
the other, while one man labored on the jam 
itself. Jules leaned against a spruce on the right 
bank, waiting, ax in hand. When all was 
ready, the driver below was drawn up. Then 
down the face of the cliff they lowered Jules, 
laughing and singing, going with a light heart 
to his encounter with the river. 

At the foot of the bluff he freed himself from 
the noose in which he had been seated, and 
stepped, whistling, out upon the jam, his spiked 
boots making his footing on the slippery logs as 
firm as if he were on a city sidewalk. Midway 
upon the mass of trunks he paused. There lay 
the cause of the trouble, that big white pine 
with the others wedged round it. If that were 
once cut in two, the jam would go to pieces. 

But first his own safety must be assured. 
Under his armpits he fastened the end of the 
rope dangling from the block high above. It 
was necessary to make one or two tests to see 
that everything worked smoothly. 

**All ready!’’ he shouted. From the right 
bank came the response in Robbins’s deep bass: 

**Pull away, boys!’’ 

A half-dozen Prince Edward Islanders surged 
upon the rope, and Jules was snapped ten feet 
into the air. 

**Don’t do it so quick!’’ heshouted. ‘‘ You’ll 
break me in two. Once again!’’ 

This time they did better. But no further 
experiments could be tried. Robbins chafed at 
the delay; every minute was precious. The 
Frenchman fell vigorously to work. 

It was ten o’clock on a May morning. A 
thick river mist filled the gorge. The men on 
the opposite banks could hardly see one another, 
although the stalwart, red-shirted figure on the 
logs below was plainly visible from both sides. 

The quick strokes of his ax resounded dully 
through the chasm ; and fifty pairs of eyes were 
focused on him, as he swung the keen steel. 
Nothing could be done until the jam was cleared. 
Robbins, grasping a small spruce on the verge 
of the bluff, leaned out over empty space, his 
gaze fixed on the axman below, ready to give 
the signal to pull to the expectant men behind 


As the Delano flashed under the Merchants’ | him. 


bridge, past the north end of St. Louis, Jimmy 
ound up his narrative thus, ‘‘I’ve had enough 
vafing, father. I believe I’ve got some taste 

‘or the transportation business, after all, and I 
‘now Bud, my partner, has. Can’t you give us 
vo a start with the ‘K’? We’re in line for 
nything, from office boy up.’’ 

"here was a saying which was current round 


Fast fell the strokes. The great log was 
nearly cut through when the foreman’s practised 
eye saw that the jam was beginning to weaken. 
Grandgent himself, busy with his chopping, 
did not observe this. Robbins uttered a shout: 

‘*There she goes! Allright, Jules! Up with 
him, boys!’’ 








So suddenly did the excited men respond that 











Delano, James Berkeley laughed aloud in very 
pride of his son. 


THE END. 





the Frenchman was 
snapped off the logs 
before he realized what 
was happening. His ax 
flew:from his hand. 

The sudden shock 
jerked the rope from 
the pulley-wheel. It 
fell back, dropped be- 
tween the wheel and 
the side of the block, 
and there stuck fast. For the fraction of a 
second the men swayed at the rope. Then 
Robbins, who instantly realized the catastrophe 
that was imminent if six lusty men continued 
straining on one small line of hemp, roared out 
at the top of his lungs: 

**Stop hauling!’’ 

At the very instant that Grandgent was 
snapped up the jam had broken. Impelled by 
the volume of logs and water behind it, the head 
of the drive came surging down the Staircase 
with the thunder of an avalanche, each separate 
stick seemingly endowed with life, rolling, 
plunging, battling with its fellows. 

Jules had fallen back so that his boot-soles 
were only four or five feet above the 
grinding mass. He was fully alive to his 
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strands above, making a loop in which he 
could seat himself. For perhaps two minutes 
he rested in this temporary trapeze, giving his 
tired arms opportunity to recover their strength. 
Then he resumed his climb. 

For the men on the bluff it was a time of 
breathless suspense. ‘They could see Jules’s 
face, white and drawn with pain, as he rose 
slowly. ‘They sympathized with him, knowing 
the pangs that every motion cost. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty feet—higher and higher 
still. It was a magnificent exhibition of pluck 
and strength. The loop of the rope swung 
loosely below the driver’s body. The mist- 
wreaths curled round him. As in a dream, he 
heard the roar of the baffled river, the buffets 
of the grinding logs. 

Twice again, his arms wearied to their limit, 
he was compelled to improvise a swinging seat. 
He knew that the banks on each side were lined 
with his friends, eager to help if the opportunity 
should offer. He did not turn his head toward 
them, but concentrated all his energies on the 
task before him. 

How far away was the knot? He looked up, 
and saw it only fifteen feet above. There was 
a dull ache in the muscles of his arms. At 
every effort a sharp pain shot through his broken 
leg. Could he raise himself the remaining dis- 
tance? 

He began to fear that he would never gain 
the top. What should he do? If he fell back 
from that height the shock would jerk his 
arms from their sockets. If he eased himself 





peril as he hung there in the mist among 
the darting, leaping river monsters. A 
glance at the taut rope extending from 
the block to the bank told him what had 
happened ; and he raised both arms over 
his head with the intention of pulling 
himself up hand over hand. 

But just at that moment a log sprang 
out of the boiling turmoil and struck his 
left leg a heavy blow, breaking the bone 
just below the knee. The sudden sharp 
pain made the Frenchman faint. His 
arms dropped, and he hung half-insensi- 
ble, spinning slowly round and round, 
like a spider at the end of its thread! 

The throat of the gorge was now a 
veritable maelstrom. From head to foot 
the rapids were in motion, a rough, 
irregular floor of heaving logs, all of 
which must pass through that narrow 
chasm in which the Frenchman 
hung. In that raging pit 
no man could call his life 
his own from one second 
to another. 

How could the lumber- 

men rescue their comrade? 
For the first time in his 
twenty years of river-dri- 
ving Robbins was at a loss 
for expedients. 

The hauling-line had 
evidently caught so firmly 
in the block that no effort 
could disengage it. Had 
the main cable itself been 
longer, it might have been 
possible to untie its ends 
from the tree trunks and t 
draw it across the river; 
but there had been barely 
enough to be made fast at 
either end. 

To the knot in its middle 
the block had been tied so 
firmly that it was useless 
to hope to loosen it; a tug strong enough to 
break its bonds might tear asunder the rope 
itself. 

Any one of a dozen men would gladly have 
gone out on the cable, hand over hand, and 
cut the pulley clear, so that it might be drawn 
in to the bank. But would the rope stand this 
double strain? No experiments could be tried 
now, for a failure could mean but one thing 
for the injured man. 

Then Jules came to himself and took the 
matter into hisown hands. His face was white- 
with pain. Every moment that he hung there 
was a moment of peril. All round him the 
logs were leaping. At any second one of them 
might dash against his body, crushing out his 
life. 

Had he been sufficiently free from pain to use 
his strength unhampered, it would have been 
a matter of no great difficulty for him to raise 
himself, hand over hand, to the knot forty feet 
above. But now every effort made the lumber- 
man wince. 

Still, the thing must be done. He stiffened 
himself for the ordeal, and began to rise. His 
fellows watched him in silence. They could 
do nothing to help him. 

A few feet up, and he was safe from the 
attack of the darting logs. Then a sudden faint- 
ness overcame him. His strength failed. Was 
he to drop back now, beaten at the very begin- 
ning of his fight? 

A climber’s trick, remembered from his boy- 
hood, now served him well. 

Keeping firm hold with his right hand, he 
reached down with his left, grasped the loosely 








swinging rope, brought it up round his body, 


and twisted it two or three times about the | 
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A LOG SPRANG OUT OF THE BOILING TURMOIL AND 


STRUCK HIS LEFT LEG 


down gradually it would be utterly impossible 
to regain his present position. 

He faltered, stopped, hung for an instant, 
wavering. His fate depended upon his next 
movement. Would it be up or down? And 
then Robbins, who had watched every inch of 
his progress with keen, sympathetic eyes, sent 
out a ery of encouragement : . 

**Keep on, Jules, keep on! You’re almost 
there!’’ a 

That timely note of human sympathy was 
just what the almost disheartened man needed 
to inspire him to do his utmost. Fresh energy 
thrilled him. A dozen more desperate grips 
upon the rope, and at last he touched the knot. 

Flinging both arms over the main cable, he 
bent his elbows round it, giving a respite to his 
strained fingers. After hanging thus for a few 
seconds, he cautiously withdrew his right arm, 
and felt in his pocket until he found his knife. 
To open it was a matter of some difficulty, but 
with the aid of his teeth he finally succeeded. 

Then very carefully, his sight blurred by 
pain, he drew the blade across the lashings that 
bound the block to the knot. Soon these were 
severed, and he began cautiously to work himself 
in toward the bluff, assisted by his comrades 
pulling on the rope. 

It was a good fifty feet from the knot to the 
bluff, and his progress was slow and painful. 
But the knowledge that safety was near called 
out every particle of his reserve strength. Ere 
long the spruce to which the cable was tied 
rose only a short distance away. 

A few efforts more, and his body brushed 
through the scrubby juniper that fringed the 
top of the cliff, and he dropped, fainting, into 
Robbins’s outstretched arms. 
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KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


hildren three years old are allowed to attend 

school in England. ‘There is little wonder 
that an official inspector made the following 
entry in his note-book, prepared for the author- 
ities: ‘‘The babies should learn to sit. still and 
attend. ’’ 


|‘ is not likely that the Jews will go to East 
Africa, for the committee of the Zionist 
Congress sent to Africa to examine into the 
advisability of accepting the territory offered by 
the British government has reported unfavor- 
ably. ‘The more enthusiastic Jews do not wish 
to stop anywhere short of Palestine. 

ad there been suitable words to make a 

rime, we might now be reciting a counter- 
part of the words, ‘‘As the days begin to 
lengthen, the cold begins to strengthen,’’ to the 
effect that warmer weather may be expected 
when the twilight does not last quite so long into 
the evening. The earth has not become fully 
warmed yet. But the long sun of this month 
and early July is a rapid worker, 
Kine Alfonso of Spain was nineteen years old 

on May i7th, and on that day King 
Edward of the British Empire gave him, as a 
birthday present, a commission as general in 
the British army. Alfonso returned the com- 
pliment by making Edward an admiral in the 
Spanish navy. So when Alfonso visited Lon- 
don —the first Spanish king to set foot in 
England — he wore his general’s uniform, and 
received the full military honors to which that 
rank entitles him. 


A benevolent society reports that, on an aver- 
age, six sailors are drowned every day and 
the average term of active life for seafaring 
men is only twelve years; nor is it ‘‘a merry 
life,’’ although a short one. The land-sharks 
alone would look out for that. Of course such 
statements mean very little to boys who dream 
of a life on the ocean wave; but when these 
boys see the words spelled out in hard weather, 
ill treatment and abuse, one voyage is enough. 


t would be hard to find a better illustration 
of a national habit of courtesy than was 
afforded by one of the earliest despatches in 
which Admiral Togo reported his victory. In 
speaking of the Admiral Ushakoff, a Russian 
coast-defense vessel, Togo said, ‘‘The Iwate 
and the Yakumo were immediately despatched 
in pursuit, and invited her to surrender, but 
she refused, and was sunk at six p.m. Her 
crew of over three hundred men were rescued. ’’ 
‘Inviting’ a surrender is something new in 
war. yh 
‘ea, coffee and cocoa, according to an annual 
compilation of the American Grocer, cost 
the people of the United States, on an average, 
two dollars and seventy cents last year. Alco- 
holie drinks cost more than five times as much. 
All such figures, on a per capita basis, are 
misleadingly small, because they are spread 
over sO many pergons who are not participants 
at all. This lowers the average. How much 
does tea cost the average tea-drinker by compari- 
son with the whisky of its aveyage consumer? 
It would be still more interesting to know that. 


abibullah Khan is hereafter to be referred 

to by the British government as ‘‘his 
majesty.’’ The British government has recently 
recognized bim as the independent king of 
Afghanistan ‘and its dependencies. This fact 
is interesting because Afghanistan is a buffer 
state between Russia and the northwestern 
frontier of India. Although it will not make 
the ‘‘buffing’”’ any easier for the king to be 
called ‘‘his majesty,’’ the title may make him 
more willing to ‘‘buff.’’ As the ingenious old 
lady said, there are harder ways of darning 
a stocking than with court-plaster. 
A trained nurse seems to most people an ex- 

pensive luxury ; but in families of moderate 
means an experienced helper is frequently 
needed in cases of slight illness. A Young 
Woman’s Home in Maine has been conducting 
a ‘‘class in attendance on the sick,’’ which, 
judging by the demand, is likely to set the 
fashion of a new industry. The graduates are 
supposed to be capable girls, with some knowl- 
edge of housework and some idea of what to 
do in sickness. The Home will be responsible 
for their character and qualifications. They 
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will receive eight dollars a week—more than a 
household servant commands, but less than the 
wages of a trained nurse. Merely by easing a 
tired mother’s burden, such a girl should earn the 
money, and the gratitude of the family besides. 


Bd late Marquis of Bute adopted a novel 
method of commemorating his silver wed- 
ding. He placed in the hands of the town 
council of Cardiff the sum of one thousand 
pounds, and directed that the income of the fund 
should be presented annually as a bridal dowry 
to some girl of the poorer class in Cardiff, whose 
marriage was hindered by lack of means. At 
the recent presentation in the town hall the 
mayor presided, and after the wedding read to 
the newly married couple eleven verses of the 
second chapter of Saint John’s Gospel, as 
the condition of the dowry required. Besides the 
money, the bride also received a Bible from 


the mayoress. 
e © 


FOR AN INJURY. 
Good, to forgive ; 
Best, to forget. 


® ¢ 


PRIVATE CAR LINES. 

o observing traveller can pass through 
the freight-yards which form the vesti- 
bules to great railroad-stations without 

noticing the long lines of refrigerator-cars. On 
every track and siding stand these wooden 
monsters, water from the melting ice drip-drip- 
ping underneath, and the gaudy yellows, greens, 
reds and blues of the paint contrasting vividly 
with the hues of their more somber neighbors. 

The development of refrigerator-cars is one 
of the romances of transportation. The germ 
started in the brain of a Chicago meat-packer 
thirty years ago, was seized and nurtured by 
another packer, and since then has not only 
built up scores of great fortunes, but has modi- 
fied the diet of the whole country. 

The first cars of this sort were built to carry 
fresh beef from Chicago to the East. They 
did it so well that in a little while Chicago had 
become the butcher-shop of the whole United 
States. Since then the Southern States have 
become the truck-gardens of America, and Cali- 
fornia its orchard, and New England supplies 
the West with fresh fish. To-day there are 
fifty-four thousand of the cars in use. 

The private car lines include not only refrig- 
erator-cars, but sleeping- and parlor-cars and 
some express-cars. Of the freight lines, some 
are owned by companies which ship their own 
goods almost exclusively, and some receive the 
goods of any consignor. There is usually a 
contract under which the railroads pay the 
owners of the cars a certain mileage, which 
amounts to a reduction of the freight charge on 
goods shipped by them. The advantage which 
the owners of private cars have over ordinary 
shippers is regarded as a grievance, and as 
establishing something like a monopoly. 

The great profits to the owners of such lines 
and the privileges which are supposed to be 
accorded to the cars and their owners have had 
much to do in creating the demand for govern- 
ment regulation of freight rates. 
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CHINESE RETALIATION. 


ithin a few months the Chinese issue 
W in the United States has ceased to be 

_ one-sided. News came from Shanghai 
a while ago that the merchants in that great 
port of eastern China had decided in a mass- 
meeting to boycott American goods hereafter, 
as a protest against the treatment of Chinese 
merchants in America. A day or two later a 
report of a similar meeting of protest and boy- 
eott at Canton, in southern China, came across 
the sea, and it was announced that the mer- 
chants of Tientsin, in northern China, were 
organizing for the same purpose. About the 
same time a Chinese merchant in Cleveland, 
Ohio, said that the Chinese minister in Wash- 
ington had instructed the Chinese in this country 
to organize to protect their treaty rights. 

So far as the views of the Chinese are known, 
the rights which they now insist on are those 
which the citizens of the most favored nations 
enjoy in this country. The treaty of 1880 guar- 
anteed equality with other foreigners to Chinese 
students, teachers, merchants and travellers, 
and to laborers already in the United States. 
By the treaty of 1894 China consented that 
we might for ten years prohibit the entrance 
of Chinese laborers. The treaty expired last 
December, and has not been renewed. 

The earlier treaty permitted the United 
States to ‘‘ regulate, limit or suspend’’ the 
immigration of laborers, but not to prohibit it. 
Congress, however, in 1882, acting under the 
*‘suspension’’ clause of the treaty, prohibited 
the immigration of laborers for ten years, made 
the law more rigid in 1888, extended it for ten 
years in 1892, and in 1902 again extended it for 
ten years, with additional restrictions. 

The Chinese merchants now seem to desire 
to come and go as freely as the merchants of 
other nations, and their home government is 
backing them. The rigid laws under which 
they suffer inconvenience were passed because 
the Chinese laborers deliberately evaded the 
less rigid statutes. The apparently unfair 
treatment of merchants and students has arisen 
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out of the habit of the laborers to represent 
themselves as belonging to-the more privileged 
class, and thus to evade the law and get into 
the country. 

The government in Washington will doubtless 
eodperate with the Chinese minister in devising 
some plan which will make it possible success- 
fully to discriminate between the laborers and 
those to whom the treaties expressly guarantee 
all the privileges enjoyed by other foreigners. 
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EVENING. 


For tired wings there is a rest 
Now little ones are in their nest. 
Selected. 
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NO NEW “SPHERE” YET. 


ears ago Ebenezer Elliott, the so-called 
**Corn-Law Rhymer,’’ wrote some verses 
about women which then sounded very 
bitter : 
She has no Raphael, Painting saith ; 
No Newton, Learning cries; 
Show us her steamship, her Macbeth, 
Her thought-won victories. 


The rime is as true as in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and in spite of colleges 
and open professions for women, it seems likely 
to continue true. But it has lost its sting. 

Fortunately, women are getting a clearer 
perspective. It is becoming evident to them 
that the last result to be expected from the 
civilization which has developed the division 
of labor as its fundamental industrial condition 
is the crowding of men and women into the 
same current of productiveness. 

The task of developing and nourishing remains 
that of the woman, whether in the home or the 
world. Shakespeare and Raphael and Newton 
would miss their keenest appreciation if women 
were swept off the face of the earth. The 
‘*thought-won victories’? have not been fought 
out by women; but the fruits of victory have 
been made by them the true heritage of the 


ages. 

Thousands of women all over the world 
embody in the daily life of homes the ‘‘plain 
living and high thinking’’ of Wordsworth’s 
phrase. Shakespeare writes immortal verse, 
and hundreds of women learn it ‘‘by heart’’ 
at his feet. Edison adapts electricity to use, 
and women from sea to sea apply it to the better 
ordering of-their households and the enrichment 
of the experience of the race. 

‘*Madame’’ need not trouble herself about 
the lack in her history of creative work so long 
as ‘‘monsieur’’ will leave to her the rich field 
of appreciation and application. 
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THE RETREATING EXTRA SESSION. 


ast summer it was expected by some of the 
President’s friends that if he were elected 
in November he would announce that 
Congress would be summoned in extraordinary 
session early in the spring, for the purpose of 
revising or readjusting the tariff, to meet 
changed industrial conditions since the Dingley 
law was passed in 1897. 

The President was undoubtedly inclined to 
call an extraordinary session, and he favored 
an early session, especially as the railroad 
problem, in which he was greatly interested, 
was not effectively considered at the regular 
session; but the wish of his Congressional 
advisers was so strong that he finally decided 
to take his hunting trip in the spring, and to 
have an extra session in the autumn, chiefly 
for considering the transportation question. 

October first was the date originally chosen. 
That would give the lawmakers two months’ 
start over the regular time of assembling. But 
as certain Congressmen found that they could 
not go on the Taft trip to the Philippines, 
consistently with other duties at home, and 
report in Washington on the first of that month, 
the sixteenth was tentatively accepted. Speaker 
Cannon thereupon urged postponement until the 
Monday after the November elections, which 
would leave just three weeks before the regular 
December session begins. 

Most of the Senators and Representatives 
who advised Mr. Roosevelt to delay his call till 
November would be still better pleased to have 
it abandoned altogether. Although the Presi- 
dent’s authority is absolute, he cannot overlook, 
in seeking legislation, the possibility of leading 
a horse to the water without making him drink. 
Hence the concessions to Congressional senti- 
ment. ‘ 
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SMOKE. 


Ithough civic societies and other patriotic 
A organizations have done much to lessen 
the smoke nuisance in American cities, 

it is still a problem in manufacturing towns. 

In this country St. Paul, New York, 
Philadelphia and New Orleans have made con- 
siderable improvement, but Paris, Brussels, 
Dresden and Diisseldorf have shown that 
Europe is far ahead of America in the matter 
of smoke-consuming devices. Although they 
are all seats of great manufacturing establish- 
ments, they have become clean, bright cities 
within a score of years, through the passage 
and enforcement of suitable laws. 

But in this, as in most matters, there are 
two sides to the question. A manufacturing 














business cannot be carried on without burning 
coal, and that, especially if it be soft coal, 
means the creation of smoke. Whether the 
smoke be allowed to escape into the open air 
depends largely upon the construction of the 
boilers and stoking appliances. The most 
modern and best devices permit almost no 
smoke to escape, but to instal them in a plant 
already established involves large, and some- 
times prohibitive, expense. 

The loss to a single city—Chicago—through 
the smoking chimneys of its factories has been 
estimated at fifteen million dollars. This loss 
is, of course, distributed over a wide area. It 
means renewed house paint, new window 
draperies and carpets and wall-paper, larger 
bills for clothing and laundry, soiled and shop- 
worn goods in the stores of merchants. In 
addition, there is the extra labor of housekeeping 
and housecleaning, and the physical annoyance 
and danger to health. 

Besides the civic clubs, a new element has 
now come to the front in the fight against 
smoke—the women’s clubs. Certainly no organ- 
izations are more vitally interested. One club 
at least has been considering the planning of a 
national antismoke convention and exhibition, 
to promote a general reform. 
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THE PROFESSOR OF MANNERS. 


any a man of more than ordinary intel- 

lectual powers has found himself handi- 

capped because of his inability to make 

a good impression on the men with whom he 

wishes to do business. He did not acquire in 

his youth the ‘‘know how,”’’ or savoir faire, 

as the French call it. Even his college training 
has failed to develop this ability in him. 

The president of one of the great Eastern 
colleges has recently devised a plan which is 
intended, among other things, to supply this 
lack in the college course. A large number of 
preceptors is to be employed who shall act as 
advisers as well as instructors of the freshmen. 
They will assist the young men in the selection 
of subjects of study, and will also attempt to 
cultivate their social qualities. 

The preceptors are to be ‘‘gentlemen,’’ that 
is, they are to possess social graces, to be ‘‘com- 
panionable and clubbable,’’ as the president said. 
In selecting men to fill the places, if he has to 
choose between a gentleman and a scholar he 
will prefer the gentleman, although his duties 
will require that he possess some scholarly traits. 

The development of the gentlemanly side of a 
youth has usually been disregarded by the col- 
leges, doubtless on the assumption that this 
would take care of itself. But its importance 
has not been ignored. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale referred to it years ago, when he said 
that the value of a college education depended 
not so much on what the student learned from 
books, as on what he learned ‘‘from the fellows 
he was thrown among.’’ It is a common say- 
ing regarding a famous theological seminary 
that the success of many a graduate has come 
from the social polish that he acquired at the 
frequent receptions of the gracious wife of 
the president, as much as from what he learned 
in the lecture-room. 

A professorship of manners, by whatever 
name it may be called and whatever its other 
functions may be, ought to be established in 
every school and college in the country. 
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illiam Ziegler, who died the other day, was 
the man who provided the money for the 
arctic expedition headed by Anthony Fiala. Mr. 
Ziegler once said that he wished that the American 
flag might be the first to fly at the north pole, and 
that he was willing to spend a million dollars to 
bring it about. His first expedition failed. Mr. 
Fiala accompanied it as photographer. When 
asked why he selected the photographer to com- 
mand the second expedition, Mr. Ziegler said, 
“You know I’m not what you would calla religious 
fanatic, but I’ve always found that there was a lot 
of wisdom hidden away in the good old Book. 
Somewhere it says, ‘He that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much.’ Fiala did 
the work assigned to him thoroughly and well. 1 
think he is the sort of man to succeed in this 
undertaking.” iin, 
b brse eh gp oe Fairbanks is finding that he has 
other duties besides those connected wit! 
presiding over the Senate. As the President was 
absent from Washington when the International 
Railway Congress opened in that city, the Vice- 
President represented the government in wel- 
coming the delegates from abroad, and he again 
represented the President at the opening of the 
Lewis and Clark fair in Portland on June Ist, as 
the President could not find time to go across the 
continent to be present. For nearly four years 
Mr. Fairbanks will be the “heir apparent” to the 
presidency, and he has begun, with the consent of 
the President, to perform the ornamental func- 
tions which in England usually fall to the lot of 
the Prince of Wales. 


e@ project of erecting a Peace Palace at The 

Hague makes extremely slow progress. An- 
drew Carnegie gave a million and a half dollars 
several years ago to pay for the building. The 
Duteh government was remarkably deliberate in 
selecting a site, and the States General, or parlia- 
ment, has acted with all the freedom from haste 
fitting in such an important matter as appropri- 
ating the money to purchase the ground. Some 
of the deputies thought that the other powers 
ought to contribute to the fund, but they finally 
voted for the bill. Now, as the general plans for 











the building have been selected, all that remains 
to be done is to take the title to the lot, let the 
contracts, lay the corner-stone with fitting cere- 
monies, build the superstructure, pay the con- 
tractor, dedicate the building, and then open its 
doors to the Arbitration Tribunal and have a 
housewarming with the rooms decorated with 
turtle-doves and palm branches. Haw long it will 
take to do all these things it would be hazardous 
to predict. 
® ¢ 


NEW BROOMS AND OLD. 


or ten years Mrs. Fendall had been secretary 

of the Granby Home Missionary Society. 
During that time the society had accomplished 
much valuable work and become a powerful influ- 
ence inthe community, but now many of the original 
members were growing old, and in order to main- 
tain efficiency in the work some young women 
were brought in. 

It was not easy for some of the older workers, 
for the new members had their own ideas, many 
of which were strange and disquieting. It was 
evident that their day—the day of the older ones 
—was over. When elections came, although the 
former president was reélected, the younger 
women elected a secretary from their own number. 

If Mrs. Fendall felt hurt she did not show it. 
After the meeting she went up to the new secre- 
tary with frank and generous friendliness. 

“I will give you the books to-morrow, my dear,” 
she said, “and if there is ever any way in which I 
can help you, it will be a great pleasure to me.” 

The new secretary thanked her, but did not 
accept the offered help. To herself she smiled at 
the idea of this old-fashioned secretary helping 
her with her up-to-date ideas! 

But somehow there were all sorts of unexpected 
complications. Finally one day she swallowed 
her pride and went to Mrs. Fendall’s. 

“TI can’t understand it at all,” she said. ““Here’s 
such an aggrieved letter from a Mrs. Blanding, 
and another from a missionary’s wife in Dakota, 
and three or four others have written that they 
cannot do anything this year, yet I can’t get hold 
of the reason. Can you help me?” 

“Why, of course,” Mrs. Fendall replied. ‘Don’t 
be discouraged. You can’t be expected to know 
everybody at once. Mrs. Blanding is an invalid 
back in the hills. She has very little in her life, 
so I fell into the habit of mailing her a leaflet 
every week or so. It took only a minute, and 
meant a great deal to her. 

“Mrs. Parsons in Dakota used to live here as a 
girl, and likes a bit of village news tucked in with 
business, and old Mrs. Morton—did you call upon 
her in the morning? I thought so. She is morti- 
fied because you caught her in her working dress. 
Drop in some afternoon, and you can make it all 
right. Miss Mullin is probably hurt because you 
didn’t ask about her spine. I found that the way 
to her heart is through her spine.” 

The new secretary drew a long breath. 

“The other day,” she said, “I heard my cook 
grumbling over the new waitress. ‘Talk about 
new brooms sweeping clane! Mebbe they do, but 
it takes old brooms to find the corners!’ Dear 
Mrs. Fendall, will you help a very ignorant ‘new 
broom’ to find her ‘corners’?”’ 
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BOTH COLLECTORS. 


ine pitchers in three months, and the last her 
favorite cream jug with the butterfly handle! 

“Ella,” said Mrs, Gray, seriously, to the dusky 
damsel who stood before her, smiling agreeably, 
and balancing on her palm the detached porcelain 
butterfly, once a handle, “Ella, I am sorry, but 
this really cannot go on; it is beyond all reason. 
Now, listen. If, during the next whole month, any- 
thing more is broken, that ends it; we must part.” 

Ella’s smile became still more sweetly ingra- 
tiating. 

“But, Mis’ Gray, honey,” she remonstrated, 
“mebbe I ain’ break mo’n one thing durin’ the 
nex’ whole siz months; an’ s’pose dat one thing 
break hese’f to-morrer—you ain’ goin’ sen’ me 
away for dat? Co’se you ain’t!” 

“Tm afraid I am, Ella,” said Mrs. Gray, as 
severely as she could. 

“No’m, you ain’t,” rejoined Ella, firmly, throw- 
ing open the door into her own little room. “Jes’ 
you look dere, now, honey, an’ tell me ’f anybody 
’preciates your chiny more’n I do. Ain’t one 
piece I broke sence I come I could b’ar to throw 
in de bar’l—nary one.” 

She pointed proudly to her mantel, whereon 
stood eight more or less imperfect pitchers, backed 
by a damaged platter or two, and surmounted by 
a pendent row of nicked teacups. 

“Every blessed one of ’em in my collection! 
My frien’s all say my room better wuf looking at 
2» any oder cullud lady’s in town, ’count ob de 
tisticality ob my chiny collection. Mis’ Langdon’s 
( ora, she ’preciates it particler. ‘My soul, Ella,’ 
she tole me tother day, ‘you goin’ be a connosure 

‘tore you knows it, wid yo’ opportunities! My 
‘is’ Langdon don’t use nothin’ but plain white, 
indard pattern, not wuf keepin’ out de bar’l; 
‘t your Mis’ Gray, she knows good chiny like a 
‘dy ought.’ 

“Now you see how your chiny’s ’preciated, Mis’ 
‘vay; co’se I’d take good keer of it! You an’ 

’S bofe collectors, honey, dat’s de fac’, and dere 
‘ut no sense talkin’ bout partin’ us. So jus’ you 
10ove de puckers out you fo’ead an’ don’ worry 

‘reasonable ’bout no more ’casional catasterfys 
ke dis-a yere podgicky li’l’ pitcher wat go to 

‘ders jes’ a-lookin’ at it. You an’ me an’ de chiny 

ong togedder, Mis’ Gray, honey, an’ we stays 
‘cedder—sho’ we does.” 

"ila’s determination, if not her arguments, 
ioved decisive. 

“ment her collection. 
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NAPOLEON’S LITTLE FRIEND. 


Ore of the alleviations, probably the greatest, 
of the dreary hours of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 


exile at St. Helena was his love for children. In 


* recent book on this island by E. L. Jackson, 
“ler a reference to the manner in which he was 
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guarded, it is said: There was very little restraint 
between Napoleon and the two young daughters | 
of Mr. and Mrs. Baleom. He was very much | 
amused at their playful ways, especially those of 
Miss Betsy, the younger. He taught them ge 
raphy, played blind man’s buff, and was generally 
to be seen surrounded by a group of playful 
admiring children. 

Betsy, in her geography lesson, asked him, “Who 
burned Moscow ?” 

“I did,” he answered, tapping his chest. 

A little girl of nine years of age, the daughter of 
a sergeant of the garrison, often kept him com- 
pany. He took great pleasure in her presence, 
and constantly provided himself with fruits and 
sweetmeats for her. Shortly before he died he 
hung a gold watch and chain round her neck, 
saying: 

“Julia, wear this for my sake.” 

He had with a penknife rudely graved on the 
cover, “The Emperor, to his little friend Julia.” 
Often he amused himself by giving her drawing 
lessons from the scenery around. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 
1 cent per copy. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


In 1896 The Companion held its first 
great national contest for amateur photogra- 
phers. Each successive year Companion con- 
tests have been held, and many thousands of 
pictures, showing the best work of amateurs in 
every state and territory in the country, have 
been exhibited. This year the Tenth Annual 
Contest and Exhibition will occur, and in 
celebration of the anniversary, awards aggre- 
gating one thousand dollars in value will be 
made. Each contestant is assured that all 
pictures entered will be placed on exhibition in 
The Companion Art Gallery, and remain on 
public view for eleven months, 





NEW ENGLAND JUSTICE. 


benezer Snell, the grandfather of the poet 
William Cullen Bryant, is described as a good 
type of the New England farmer, in whose nature 
Puritanism, with its stern rigors of conduct and 
conscience, was overlaid with many of the amen- 
itiesof Yankee humor. Bryant preserved several 
anecdotes of his grandfather, one of which, quoted 
by Mr. W. A. Bradley in his biography of the 
poet, may serve to indicate the way in which he 
exercised his humor, and also to show the patri- 
archal conception of justice that was held in a 
remote New England community at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


My grandfather, said Be ant, once found that 
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DEMAND FACTS 
Y ssour WHAT YOU EAT. 





When it comes to food, demand to know the 
facts about what goes into your stomach. | 
Not only that it is pure but that you are not 
deceived in the description of its contents and 
condition. Some flaked breakfast foods that have | 


imitation of the Grape-Nuts advertising, thinking 
in that way to finally make a success of the failure. 

But false statements of the merits of human 
food will never on earth build up a business. 
These flaked foods are not predigested. They 
are not fully cooked and the starch in them is 
starch still and has not been turned to sugar as 
claimed. 

Chemical analysis tells the truth and the analysis 
of the famous chemists of the world shows Grape- 
Nuts the only prepared breakfast food in which 
the starch part of the wheat and barley has been 
transformed into sugar and therefore ready for 
immediate digestion. Why is this true? All the 
thin rolled flake foods are made by soaking the 
grains of wheat or oats in water, then rolling, 
drying and packing. These operations do not 
cook or predigest the starch. 

Contrasted with this pretense, observe the care, 
method and skill in making Grape-Nuts. 

The barley is soaked about one hundred hours, 
then it is slowly warmed for some days and 
sprouted, the diastase being developed and part of 
the starch turned to sugar, (and later on all of it), 
then the grains are baked and the sprouts stripped 
off. Then comes grinding, sifting and mixing with 
the creamy colored flour made from white and 
macaroni wheat. This mixture must be skilfully 
made in right proportions. This blended flour 
contains just the ingredients demanded by nature 
to rebuild the soft gray substance in the nerve 
centers and brain, but how to-make the food easy 
to digest, that was the question. 

It certainly would not do to mix in drugs, for 
there is a certain failure sure to come to the person 
depending on drugs to digest food. They may do 
for a temporary expedient, but pure food and 
digestible food is the only final resort and safe 
way. So to change the remaining starch part and 
prepare the other elements in this blended flour it 
is made up into massive loaves like bread, the 
inside being dark cream color and quite sticky to 
the touch. These loaves are sliced and again go 
through long cooking at certain temperatures. 
Then the rock-hard slices are each one carefully 
inspected and ground ready for packing and use, 
having gone through 10 or 12 hours in the different 
operations. 

When finished, each little granule will show a 
sparkling substance on its surface. A magnifying 
glass will bring it out clearer and develop little 
pieces of pure dextrose sugar, not put on “or 
poured over” (as the head of a large Sanitarium 
once stated in his paper, thus exposing his appal- 
ling ignorance of food processes) but this sugar 
exudes from the interior of each as the starch is 
slowly turned to sugar in the process of manu- 
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TOLD IN PANTOMIME. 


heodore Thomas, in conducting an orchestra, 

seemed impassive, imperturbable. A writer 

in the Outlook, commenting upon this, says that 

he was apparently without passion or feeling. Yet 

the appearance was not reality, and at one of Mr. 
Thomas’s rehearsals it was fully contradicted. 


Ata Ne tog 3 point in the symphony the orchestra | 


was in perfect time and tune, but with a 
certa: % mechanical effect which no one had noticed 
until Mr. Thomas suddenly rapped the music- 
stand before him. 

The orchestra stop en eo bs hand he 
imitated the action of ano 

With only a word, to indicate ter the bar at which 
the orchestra was to take up the music, he struck 
the rack before him for attention, and with a 
movement of his baton gave the signal. 

The orchestra repeated the passage he had 
eriticized by dumb show, and this time they played 
with spirit and fire. 
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VIEWS AND NOTIONS. 


Sage cary Hadley of Yale and a young man 
whose appearance was that of a student once 
met, says the Searchlight, in Yellowstone Park, in 
the midst of the wonders of nature. 


President Hadley turned to the young man for 

sym thetic comment. 
his is a wonderful scene, isn’t it?”’ he said. 

The young man smiled and nodded, and turned 
without speaking to gaze at the prospect spread 
before them. 

“Do you think,” asked President Hadley, con- 
firmed in his idea that he was talking to an ardent 
student, “that this chasm was caused by some 
great upheaval of nature, or is it the result of 

erosion or glacial action? What are your views —” 

“My views,” said the stranger, quickly, opening 

a bag containing photo; - hs, “are only two 
dollars a dozen, and dirt-cheap. Let me show 
you some.” 
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HIS HONORABLE BERTH. 
n amusing example of baboo English came to 
the author of “Notes from a Diary” by way 
of Miss Cornelia Sorabji, the Indian woman who 
was educated in England. 
Over a baker’s shop in Puna Miss Sorabji saw 
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8 sign. 
“Best English loafer to his Excellency.” 


80 as to correspond | 


facture. This kind of sugar is exactly like what is 
found in the human intestines, provided the starch 
| of the grains, potatoes, bread, rice, cake, etc., etc., 
| has been perfectly digested. But many are weak 
| in that form of digestion and yet need the starches, 

|so0 Grape-Nuts supplies them predigested and 
| ready to go quickly into the blood. 
| Visitors are shown freely through the works and 
| can follow the steps of making Grape-Nuts from 
| the grain to the finished product. The proportions 
of different kinds of flour, and the temperatures 
are not disclosed and it seems impossible for 
others to steal these secrets of the makers. But 
purity, cleanliness and skill are shown in every 
corner of the immense pure food factories. People 
who care for results from choicely selected food, 
those who want the food to rebuild the soft gray 
substance in brain and nerves that give the go, the 
vigor, the life, will understand why the imitators 
who try to copy the announcements about Grape- 
Nuts haye failed in the past. 

There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts and a profound 
one. 











‘*High as the 
Alps in Quality.’’ 


Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome 
as bread and butter. 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food and a delicious after- 
dinner bonbon. Does not create thirst. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 














thus far failed, are now being advertised in close 
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Lynn, Mass., is Our Home. 


This is where we weave elastic from new rubber and from 
it manufacture our celebrated Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


The best known remedy for 
Varicose V eins, Weak Knees, 















Weak Ankles, ig S ell- 
¢ ings, Ulcers, ete hey “fur. 
nish quick relief and often. 
permanently cure. 
Made exclusively to measure. You measure your- 


under our directions. Prices low. Send to-day 
Sor measuring directions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


Fisherman’s Outfit. 
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N°&t °° 
a mere 
boy’s outfit, 
as you may 
at first imag- 
ine from the 
extremely low 
price of $1.00, 
but an outfit that 
ony fisherman ma 
well feel proud of. 
The rod alone is 
worth double the 
price that we ask for 
the entire outfit. The 
outfit consists of a hexa- 
gon, three-jointed, split- 
bamboo rod, with nickel- 
plated mountings: it 1 
made of split-bamboo, care- 
fully glued, and finished with 
silk wrappings. The rod not 
only makes & splendid appear- 
ance, but is one of the strongest 
three-jointed bamboo rods ever 
produced. has the regulation 
cork handle, the sameas high-priced 
rods; the rod is eight and one-half 
feet long,and is fitted with solid metal 


° e* reel seat. We include in this outfit one 
ee e ‘ood substantial Anchor Brand Reel 
- nickel-click, single action, with riveted 
raised pillar, very strong, and which will hold 2% 
yards of line. so 2% yards of No. 6 braided lisle 


thread line, best quality, one 1-yard leader: apeon 
snelled hooks, one box of split shot sinkers (2 doz. 
and one bright enamel float. This outfit would ordi- 
marily oot sell for $2.50 to $3.0. Special price $1.00, 


SIEGEL, SOPERG 


“WEWYORKGIY.NY. CITY.NY. 


Write te today 
Sor our caer § 
al Catalogue. 
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Hear the Comic Opera Gems 
With the Edison Phonograph 


Comic operas are best known and remem- 
bered by their musical gems. With the 
Edison Phonograph you can hear realistic 
feproductions of favorite opera airs and 
songs, when and where you please. Edison 
Gold Moulded Records include both the older 
selections and the popular songs of to-day— 
the very best entertainment for summer 
evenings. 

Buy an Edison Phonograph and be merry! 


Hear These Opera Records Free 


613 Selections from the Mikado_......... Orchestra 
8074 Armourer's Song—(Robin Hood) . . . Bass Solo 
8851 My Little Canoe—( The Schoolgirl) .. Orchestra 
8997 Just My Style—(Fantana) Duet 
8260 Tell Me, Pretty Maiden —(Florodora) -Sextette 
9005 Oh, Promise Me—(Robin Hood) Cornet 
8981 Selections from Woodland 


You should learn the entertaining qualities 
of Edison Gold Moulded Records. At your 
request, we will be pleased to send you our 
List of Records, and a letter of introduction 
to our nearest dealer, entitling you to hear 
any of our thousands of Records FREE. 
Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; 
Records 35c.each. Write now. 


National Phonograph Company 
J3 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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RIVER ROAD 


(By William Hervey Woods 
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"Twas the road we went to school 
Down a pathway dim and cool 
Winding with the winding waters through 
the land of Long Ago, 
And though far my feet may stray 
From the regions where it lay, 
Still I see its bosky mazes, and I hear the 
waters flow. 


Sometimes, in our childish view, 
That green road was river, too; 
In our fancy we could hear it ripple down 
a stony hill, 
And the curves that sidled round 
Some great tree trunk on the ground 
Were to us the pools and eddies where the 
stream lay deep and still. 


Tiere were beeches gray and old, 
Carved with sprawling letters bold— 
There the dogwood bush in blossom 
seemed a maid in bridal plumes, 
And the gossip winds that sighed 
Through the tangled thickets wide 
Breathed of papaws up the hollows, or the 
wild grape’s scented blooms. 


On that road no trumpets blared 
While a prince to crowning fared 
With the plumed and spangled pageantry 
of kingdoms in his train, 
But the rain-crow’s troubled note 
There in August neons would float, 
As we watched the trampling legions of 
the silver-footed rain. 


Woodfolk, too, in gray and brown, 
That dim way went up and down; 
There the raccoon on the fence-rails 
ambied off at our halloo, 
Foxes barked in moonlit night, 
And the young hares in our sight 
Played at hide-and-seek with shadows in 
the twilight and the dew. 
Some good day I’m going back 
Up that unforgotten track ; 
I shall come, or they will bring me, round 
the bend at set of sun— 
There’s a gate will let me through, 
As of old it used to do, 
And the river road will bring me home 
when all my travel’s done. 
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IN THE UNLIGHTED CHURCH. 


ihree miles to the evening 

appointment, and a 

heavy rain. The young 
home missionary was tired, 
and the night was near. The 
morning service at Bolton had 
brought out a bare dozen 
. through the rain; and the 
afternoon service, which had 
brought him five miles 
through the mud, had been 
little larger. ‘‘Don’t go over 
to Kenwood to-night,’’ the 





people said. 
be anybody out. The church won’t even be 
lighted. ’’ 

Half-tempted not to go, the young preacher 
hesitated. The dull clouds shut in closer and 
the night was descending early. Within the 
fire was bright, and without the rain was heavy 
and the mud deep. But something pulled at 
his heart-strings. ‘‘There might be some one 
there,’’ he said. ‘‘I think I ought to go.’’ 

He never remembered the ride as unpleasant ; 
rather there was an anticipation of something 
good at the end that made him more cheerful 
than usual. And when the end of his journey 
drew near he felt less tired than when he 
started. 

There was no light in the church. He saw 
that as he entered the straggling little settle- 
ment, and he drove to his stopping-place and 
put up his horse. 

‘*We didn’t hardly look for you,’’ said his 
host. ‘‘It’s such a bad night. There won’t 
be anybody out. You must be wet. Here, 
I’ll take care of the horse; you go in and get 
ary.” 

‘Thank you!’’ said the preacher. ‘‘I’ll just 
run over to the church a minute, and be sure 
there’s no one there. ’’ 

He pushed open the door; the little room 
was empty enough. The tick of the little 
nickel clock on the cabinet organ sounded very 
loud in the silence. He groped forward to the 
pulpit, and kneeling a moment, asked God’s 
blessing on the work of the day. Then, his 
eyes a little more accustomed to the darkness 
within, he moved toward the door. 

Just inside he met a man and woman, who 
had come from a cabin some distance away. 

‘‘We thought it was a pity, if you should 
come, not to have no one here,’’ explained the 
man, apologetically. 

**It was kind to think of me in that way,’”’ 
said the preacher. ‘‘And it would be good if 
I could say something that would reward you 


NEES 


the rain,’’ said the woman. 


‘*What’s the use? There won’t | da 
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for coming through the rain. You came because 
you thought of me, and did not want me to fail 


of some hearers. But have you no need of your 
own?’ 


There was silence in the darkness, and the 
clock ticked on. After an interval the woman 
said, ‘‘It was a year ago to-day the baby died.’’ 

‘‘It was that that brought you,’’ said the 
minister. ‘‘Yes, and I know the word you 
want to hear. No, we will not light the lamps. 
Sit here while we talk a little.’’ 

There in the dark they sat, and he talked till 
the place seemed light with the beautiful truths 
to which they listened. 

When at last he said, ‘‘Let us pray,’’ they 


knelt together, and the man and woman were 


in tears, but the tears were the welling forth of 


a new hope. 


**It was her little angel brought you through 
** T- somehow 
knowed you’d come, and we was so hungry for 


comfort. ’’ 


Six months later the rough man lay dying. 
He clasped the hand of the preacher as the 
end drew near, and said: 

‘*Parson, you ’member that night—and what 
brought you? It’s sorter like that to me. 
Kinder dark, but seems like she’s guidin’ me— 
like she did you that night.’’ 
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A TERRIBLE RETREAT. 


ith the widow of Col. Robert Waller, who 

has just died in England, there passes 

away the last known survivor of a great 
tragedy. The story of the memorable retreat of 
the British army from Kabul, in 1842, is one of the 
saddest in military annals. It seems almost in- 
credible that a company of sixteen thousand 
should in an eight days’ march be reduced to sixty- 
five persons, and that out of the whole, with the 
exception of women, children, and a few wounded 
officers who were withdrawn from the army on 
the third day, only one man lived to reach safety. 
Yet such are the facts of an instance of savage 
treachery and brutality. 


It would be hard to tell just what started the 
Afghan uprising; it probably grew out of many 
causes, and was a plot of long standing. The 
ostensible reason was the circulation of a seditious 
letter, stating that the native chiefs were to be 
seized by the British and sent to London. 

A well-equipped division of about four thousand 
five hundred soldiers, of whom six hundred and 
ninety were Europeans, was stationed at Kabul. 
These, with the camp-followers, formed a company 
of sixteen thousand. Asiatic mob of not more 
than ten thousand men, totally undisciplined and 
destitute of artillery, forced a surrender. Akbar 
Khan, the Afghan ruler, promised the defeated 
safe conduct out of the country and provisions 
sufficient for their march. 

The English departed from the cantonments 
one dreary January day. Deep snow covered 
the ground and the cold wasintense. The women 
and children were carried in doolees or palan- 
quins, or mounted on camels. The officers and 
soldiers were on foot. The army had no food, no 
fuel, no tents to cover them, and they had surren- 
dered their arms. By the first night the suffering 
was qos. The promised provisions never came, 
and there was not even water to drink. Many 
ate of the snow, but it only served to increase 
their thirst. 

The next day the march was resumed, and new 
horrors began. The army was forced to enter 
Khurd Kabul Pass, a narrow way Eye miles long, 
traversed by a fierce torrent. is icy stream 
had to be crossed twenty-eight times by the weary, 
fainting travellers. But this was not the worst. 
e British were in the pass the rebel native 
chiefs attacked them, and killed over three thou- 
— From this time on the slaughter was con- 

uous. 

Word was sent back to Akbar Khan, entreating. 
prevecse and food. He sent no provisions, but 

e promised to Faro the women, children and 
wounded officers into safety. Under escort, that 
portion of the company was carried to a fort. 
where they received some sort of care. Some of 
the women had not tasted food for nearly four 





Ss. 
the rest of the army struggled on, dying of 
hunger and cold, and being shot down like cattle. 
After some days Doctor Brydone alone, of all the 
force, reached a place of safety. 

A little later the wives, children and wounded, 
under Akbar’s protection, traversed the same 
road. The path on both sides was bordered with 
the dead, and as the r women passed they 
recognized the faces of their families and friends, 

This retreat from Kabul is the most signal re- 
verse British arms ever suffered in Asia. 
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A WISE YOUNG JUDGE. 


little Hindu boy whom Cornelia Sorabji 
A describes in “Sun-Babies” pulled the 

punka, or fan, for his master on hot days, 
and sat outside the door to admit the natives who 
eame for judgment of their difficulties. These 
men he appraised with a wary eye, and, as in the 
following case, sometimes brought them to a more 
rigorous account than the culprits they came to 
accuse. 


One morning a party of them came in with some 
mortgages from outlying villages. They had worn 
their oldest garments and left their carts far down 
the road, trudging in wean, their shoes slung 
over their shoulders. Pagal, the boy, noted these 
circumstances, and knew that they intended to 
gain s ye through seeming r. 

“Child,” said the — ‘is the Presence 
at home? We would have word with him.” 

Pagal was sitting on the front door-step, chin on 
palm, elbow on crooked-up knee. He did not 
move. 

“Speak,” said the man, “if so be thou hast any 
knowledge. Is the sahib at home?” 

Still no answer. Then they tried conciliation. 

“Wisdom-born,” said another, humbly, “is it 
leasure to inform us of the sahib’s where- 


Then did Pagal deign to make reply. 

“You ask a —— ae said he. “The sahib 
and his whereabouts! And wherefore should I 
tell you? The sahib may be en on matters 
of the court; the sahib may be taking his pleasure 
with his friends, or eating a meal, or having a 
bath. Who are ye to ask me of the sahib?” 

“We have brought the sahib our quarrels,” they 


said, meekly. 
Pagal questioned them. “There be benches,” 
he said, loftily, at last. “Sit and wait.” 


He expected to hear them talk among them- 
selves, and he was not disappointed. hen he 
had learned enough, he said, with dignity : 

“You are rested. I will go seek my master.” 
He sauntered away, and found his master seated 





at breakfast. “Presence,” he said, “some rustics 
with cases. They wear old garments; but be not 
deceived. Presence, they are not poor men. It 
is not needed that the Presence should deal kind- 
ness to them, in the matter of fees.” 

Then he went on to enumerate their debts, their 
revenues, and concluded: 

“And their daughters were all married in a 


long-past age. 
Ths did the clients fail to find favor. 








little hot heads on white pillows, 
We weave you a daisy chain; 
In the green shade of whispering willows, 
In the cool land of rain, 
Where the clover-fields break into billows, 
O little hot heads on white pillows, 
We have dreamed in the night of your pain. 


O little thin hands in strange cities, 
Bright lilies we gather for you, 

Where the cricket shrills out his glad ditties, 
In the still land of dew; 

We have plucked them and bound with our 

pities, 

O little thin hands in strange cities, 

Tall lilies of loveliest hue. 


O little starved hearts in sad places, 
We send you a breath of our bliss; 
A bundle of sweet flower faces 
To caress and to kiss; 
From the far summer land whose fair graces, 
O little starved hearts in sad places, 
Whose graces and bounties ye miss. 
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IMMURED HIMSELF. 


a ne of my clients,” says a lawyer, “is a 
O well-known novelist whose name, of 
course, I can’t give you. He is a curious 
character—not exactly lazy, but always being 
diverted from his work on the slightest excuse. 


His trouble is that he is such a capital fellow that | . 


he will take up with any suggestion made to him 
to go anywhere or do anything. He loves com- 
panionship, and is restless if he stays for any 
length of time in the house. 


“Well, one day some of his business needed his 
immediate attention, and I called him up on the 
telephone. 

“ *T can’t come down,’ he answered. 

“ ‘Sick?’ 1 asked. 

** ‘No, not sick,’ replied he, ‘but I can’t go out— 
that’s all. Better drop in here with the papers 
you want me to sign as you go up-town.’ 

“T could not imagine why a man who was not ill 
should not be able or willing to attend to such 
important business. But when I met him at the 
door of his apartment I could see quickly enough 
why he had no wish py in public. Across 
his forehead, written in a brownish yellow, was a 


te—January 29th. 

“T couldn’t help laughing, and he looked at me 
in a puzzled way for a second, and then he said, 
‘Oh, I see. You are wondering what this date on 
my face is for.’ 

a ‘Yes,’ said I. ‘Who wrote it there?’ 


“ You did!’ I cried, wondering if he was insane. 
1. ‘You kn 


ow what a great 

ng here and there and neglectin. 
my work? Well, I have hit on a scheme to foo 
myself. When I have a lot of work to do I take 
some iodin and write the date up here. It won’t 
wash off, and a man can hardly go about_ much 
with iton. It wears off after several days. Mean- 
while, here I stay and write like fury!’ 
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A DIPLOMATIC SIGN. 


46 peaking of woman’s diplomacy and tact,” 
said Mr. Ballou, whose farm is out on the 
Croyden Turnpike, “makes me think of my 

blackberry patch. It lies just the other side of 

Chandler’s woods and close to the road. Every 

year, come along about time for picking, I’d find 

some rascal had been there before me and stripped 
off every berry. Iwas mad. I says to my wife, 

‘Martha, just you wait! I'll fix ’em! Ill show 

?em what I’ll do!’ 


“So I went out to the shed and painted up a big 
sign to put up on the berry patch saying, ‘Any- 
y who gets caught by me stealing berries off 
these bushes will get a a or have the 
law on “em to the full extent. Signed, Adoniram 


J. ou. 
. “It didn’t do a mite of good. The next year there 
were more berries stolen than ever. I watched 
the patch like a dog watching a woodchuck’s hole, 
but I never caught anybody. 
“Then my vi e says, ‘Adoniram, there ain’t any 
use of explaining to you how you’ve made your 
mistake, but now next year you let me write a 
sign.’ so I agreed, and along about the proper 
season she wrote one. I had to laugh at it, it was 
so simple and childish. It said, ‘I never stole 
anything from anybody or did anybody any harm, 
and it’s only fair for others to do the same by me, 
I have been setting a lot of store in getting a good 
crop of blackberries to sell and make jams, so 
lease don’t take any from this patch. Signed, 
artha T. Ballou.’ 
“Well, that was the sign, and don’t you believe 
it didn’t fix things all right. 
“No man would ever write a sign like that, but 
we never lost a blackberry.” 
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THE LABRADOR ‘“ LIVEYERES.” 


tr. Norman Duncan, in his recent book, 
“Doctor Grenfell’s Parish,” describes 
graphically the three classes of people 
among whom the heroic physician labors, who by 
sea or by dog-sled patrols the perilous coast of 
Labrador, where ordinary resident physicians are 
unknown. He is physician, missionary and mag- 
istrate in one, and needed in each capacity alike 
by fisherman, “outporter” and “liveyere”; but 
perhaps the liveyere needs him most. 
The liveyere gains his name from the customary 
form of his reply to the visitor’s usual question. 


Oh, aye, zur, I lives yere,” he says, with more 
cheerfulness than the’ desolate region and his 


bitter poverty would seem to warrant; and as a 
“liveyere” he is always known. One liveyere also 
said of his life there, and also said it cheerfully, 
for to him it was merely the statement of a com- 
monplace fact: “’Tis a short feast and a long 
famine.” 

The “feast,” even in summer-time, when fish and 











berries and turnip-tops for greens are available 
a visitor from other climes might question; bu 
the “long famine” of winter he could scarcely 

lt junk is a luxury then; potatoes a 
dainty. Many a wretched family exists on a diet 
of flour and water only before the season ends, or 
makes a paste of roots and remnants of flour, and 
doles out a careful ration to each member from 
day to day till the “break-up” makes it possible 
to replenish the larder. If the winter is unusually 
fierce or prolonged, so that food and fuel run low, 
actual starvation and freezing lurk terribly near, 
and too often take toll of the weakest even when 
the strong survive. Of course, the scant and 
wretched food produces much sickness; and at 
any time of year strengthening or delicate diet for 
pte ay ot poultry. even milk for the babies— 
can rarely be obtained at any price. No domestic 
animals, not even the hardy and belligerent goat, 
can be kept; for the “huskies,” the wolfish dogs 
which all must have for sledge service in winter, 
make it impossible. 

One enterprising man, by marooning his dogs 
on an island half a mile from the coast, did manage 
to keep a pig and a sheep for a whole season; 
then unhappily a strong wind blew offshore bear- 
ing the scent, and the next morning they were 

‘one. The dogs, to be sure, were found safe on 

eir island, engaged in innocent sport; but their 

ws and coats still bore traces of their midnight 
‘oray, which not even the long swim home 
quite removed. 

Horses are so little needed and known that 
when a pair was brought over for service at the 
Hamilton Inlet sawmill, the terrified ae 
scampered as for their Iives in every direction as 
the team epprcaches, as if they had been wild 
beasts, wildly shouting to their neighbors, ““Look 
out! The harses is comin’!” 
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THE LAST CORNER. 


“¢ ¥t was refreshing, too,” writes Thomas Went- 

| worth Higginson in the Atlantic Monthly of a 

child who was travelling eastward from the 

far West, and persisted in asking all kinds of 

questions of a pallid and exhausted mother. Says 
Mr. Higginson: 


never saw a woman more completely ex- 
hausted, while the child seemed as fresh at sunset 
asatdawn. The through trains on the Boston & 
Albany still peonpes at West Newton, and the 
conductor had just called with vigorous confidence 
the name of that station. After a pause the child 
exclaimed as vigorously, “Mother!” to which the 
mother responded, perhaps for the two hundredth 
time that day, in a feeble voice, “What, dear?” 
“What did that man say, mother?” 
“He said ‘West Newton.’ ” 
A use for reflection ; then again, “Mother!” 
“What did that man say ‘West Newton’ for, 
mother?” To this the mother, with an evasive- 
gene Conan by despair, could only murmur, “I 
ow. 


This was too well-tried an evasion, and the 
unflinching answer came : 

“Don’t you know what he said ‘West_Newton’ 
for, mother?” Thus demanded came the vague 
answer: “Said it for the fun of it, I guess.” 

By this time all the occupants of the car were 
listening breathlessly to the cross-examination. 
Then came the inevitable “Mother!” and the more 
hopeless “What?” 

“Did that man say ‘West Newton’ for the fun of 

it, mother?” 
r sufferer, with an ever- 
audience listening to her vain evasion. 
The chil used an atom longer, and then con- 
tinued, still inexhaustible, but as if she had forced 
her victim into the very last corner, as she had, 
“What was the fun of it, mother?” 
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LESSENED OPPORTUNITIES. 


ihe clerk in the following story, taken from 

| the New York Tribune, was evidently one 

of those who acquire honesty by having it 

thrust upon them. The incident is in the words 

of Mr. Pinkerton, the detective, who was praising 

the various cash-registering devices that of late 
years have come into world-wide use. 


The have undoubtedly diminished 
crime, says Mr. Pinkerton. I heard of a clerk in 
a geonees the other day who was getting eight 
dollars a week. He had to be on duty at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and he was not through till 
seven and sometimes eight at night. 

He found time, though, to get married, and a 
week after the ceremony he asked his employer 
for an increase of Pa 

“Why, Horace,” said the cmmerer. a are 
getting eight dollars a week. What’ ails you? 

en I was your age I kept a wife and two 
children on eight dollars a week, and saved money 
besides.” 

“They didn’t have cash registers in those days,” 
replied Horace, bitterly. 


hi 
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THE FINANCIAL LADDER. 


ihe reputation held by Mr. Cobb of Canby for 

making the closest bargains of any man in 

the region was sustained during the summer 

by his dealings with several of his neighbors from 
the city. 


“Mr. Cobb,” said one of these neighbors, whose 
orchard was in need of pruning, “the man says he 
must have a longer ladder than mine, for when 
he’s finished the orchard I want him to trim that 
scraggly elm just this side of the apple-trees. 
Have you a ladder I could hire?” 

“Um-m, well, I s’pose I hev,” said Mr. Cobb, 
grudgingly as he turned his lean face half away 
rom his visitor's gaze. “I’ve got one, but it’s 
kind of loose-j’inted toward the top. I’m not 
eal’latin’ to put any repairs onto it, for I don’t 
ever go clear’n to the top myself. I’m willing to 
let ye take it, but I shall hev to charge ye thutty 
cents, I guess, on account of the resk of your 
man’s breakin’ through the top rungs, he being 
so much heftier — than I am, and along of 
not intendin’ to have it hired out, as a rule.” 
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A DIMINISHING COMPANY. 


s the liner cleared the heads and the heavy 
A swell of the open Atlantic became notice- 
able, dinner was served. The twenty-six 
places at the captain’s table were filled, says 
Puck; and as the soup appeared, the captain 
addressed his table companions. 


“I trust that all twenty-five of you will have 2 

leasant trip,” he said, ‘‘and that this little assem- 

lage of twenty-four will reach port much bene fite«! 
by the voyage. I look upon the twenty-two _sml- 
ling faces as a father upon his family, for I am 
responsible for the lives of this group of nineteen. 

hope all fourteen of you will enjoy the trip. | 
believe we seven fellow passengers are admirably 
suited to each other, and I applaud the judgmen' 
which chose from the passenger list these three 
persons for my table. You and I, my dear si’, 
are— Here, steward, bring on my fish and clea! 
away these dishes.” 
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By W. E. Knollys. 
ur grocer’s clerk comes every day, 
Though why he should I cannot say, 
For mother mostly orders beans, 
And soap and mustard, salt and greens, 
And tea and starch, and lard and rice— 
Not much of anything that’s nice. 4 


Such food for some folks may seem best, 
But scarce excites my interest. 

When I grow up, my grocer’s clerk 

Will very seldom need to work; 

The butcher’s boy I'll ask to call 

Just once in spring and once in fall. 


I'll have the candy boy call twice 
Each day, and sometimes even thrice! 
Mornings it will be best, I judge, 

To order caramels and fudge ; 

At night, a box of chocolate creams, 
To make me sure of pleasant dreams! 


I mean to have the toy-shop man 

Stop just as often as he can. 

New toys grow tiresome soon, you know; 
And then, one’s friends do break them so! 
Heigh-ho! what bliss will fill my cup 
When I grow up! When I grow up! 
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THE LOST DOLL. 


By Lily Manker Allen. 


he little seaside cottage had been put in 
- order, the trunks had gone with the ex- 

pressman, and Papa Graham was at the 
gate with the carriage. Even Flora Louise, 
Phyllis’s beloved doll, had her cape and bonnet 
on, all ready to go to the station. 

‘*Let’s go all round the cottage and say a last 
good-by,’’ said Phyllis, hugging Flora Louise 
in her arms. 

They went through all the rooms below, and 
then up-stairs to get another look at the blue 
ocean gleaming in the sunshine and rolling up 
its white surf on the beach. 

Phyllis found the window wide open. It 
had been forgotten. Perhaps she and Flora 
Louise could close it for mama. Down came 
the window, but alas! Flora Louise somehow 
slipped outside to the veranda roof beneath and 
rolled down to the narrow railing at the 
edge. 

Poor Phyllis! She stood an instant watching 
the gay little heap huddled together in the shel- 
tering angle, and then ran down-stairs as fast 
as she could go to tell papa about it. 

But papa said that they must not wait another 
instant. Mama had already locked the door, as 
soon as Phyllis was out, and she and Baby 
Lou were getting into the carriage. There was 
nothing left for Phyllis to do but to climb in, 
tuo. 

With a long, lingering look at the speck of 
red cape that showed through the veranda rail- 
ing, she laid her head on mother’s shoulder 
and cried as if her heart would break. 

They said she should have a new dolly just 
as soon as she should get back to town, and it 
came in due season, and grew to be very dear 


to Phyllis; but she never forgot poor Flora | 
Louise, out in the sun and wind on the veranda | 


roof at the seaside cottage. 


“‘Next summer I shall try to get her the very | 


first thing,’? she said. 


|**You dear precious!’’ 
After a month or two the cottage was let to | 
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DRAWN BY B. CORY-KILVERT. 


WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


It was a pretty song of spring 
That Tommy Jones had learned to sing 
Before the school on closing day — 


A song appropriate and gay. 


The words of his first line were these: 
“The buds are bursting on the trees.” 


By Caroline Mischka Roberts. 


But when that day Tom’s name was called, 


He faced his audience appalled; 
And this, alas! was what he sung, 


While terror twisted up his tongue 


And stage fright shook his voice and knees: 
“ The birds are busting on the trees!” 








was quick to share with Lynn, and after that 
there were busy, busy days for both. 

On the day they left the cottage Katharine 
came and gathered Gertrude in her arms. 
she murmured. ‘‘I 
hate awfully to leave you. But you’re going 


a winter tenant, for in the South, where Phyllis |to have a delightful s’prise some day, when 
- lived, people often go to the beach resorts during | the summer girl comes back.’’ 


the winter season. 
Lynn and Katharine, the little newcomers, 


went all through the cottage the first thing, to | 


see what their new home was like. At the 
front window up-stairs they paused, as Phyllis 
had often done, to watch the blue ocean spark- 


the sand, 


“Oh, look, Lynn!’’ suddenly cried Katha- | 
I wonder | 


rine. **There on the veranda roof! 
what it is!’ 

‘‘l’m going down to see,’’ said Lynn, opening 
the window wide. 

He let himself down carefully to the roof 
below, and then crept slowly down to where 
poor Flora Louise was huddled. 

‘‘What a dear dolly!’’ cried Katharine, as 
sie held it safe in her arms at the window. 
‘Some poor little girl must have dropped her, 
aud couldn’t get her again. What fun we’ll 
have with her!” 

Many a happy day had Lynn and Katharine 
i the little cottage and on the warm, sunny 
each, and Flora Louise shared in all their 
tood times. But she was Flora Louise’ no 

ger, 

. ‘If we only knew what her name is!’’ sighed 
itharine. ‘‘But we’ll just have to give her 
other, poor little dear! It must be dreadful 





be lost and not able to tell your own name. 
U's call her Gertrude.’’ 
nained all winter. 


So Gertrude she | 


When the time drew near for leaving, mother 
e day gave Katharine an idea, which she | 


It was not Gertrude, however, but the summer 
girl herself who had the greatest ‘‘s’prise.’’ 

The very first week in vacation the carriage 
stopped at the gate again, and Phyllis looked 


| anxiously up to the veranda railing while Papa 
| Graham unlocked the door. 
ling in the sun and rolling up its white surf on | 


There was no trace of Flora Louise. 





‘*What can have become of her?’’ thought | 
Phyllis, as she went slowly up the steps. 

But the first sight that met her eyes as she | 
walked into the sitting-room was Flora Louise | 
herself, gorgeous in a new gown, and seated on | 
a cunning little bedstead just right for her! | 
Pinned to her dress was a little note, which 
read : 

Dear Summer Girl. The agent told us you live 
in this cottage every summer, so I know you will 
be glad to get your dolly again. We love her, too. | 
One of us climbed out the window and got her and 
made her bedstead, and the other took care of her 
and made her new clothes. We didn’t know her 
right name, but we have called her Gertrude. We 
hope you’ll have a good time with her this summer. 

Lovingly, TH Winter Boy and Girl. 


Near by was a little trunk containing a pink 
silk dress, and a dainty cloak and hat. There 
were also many dainty little garments that de- 
lighted the eye of grateful Phyllis. 

‘What perfectly lovely winter children!’’ 
cried Phyllis, when mama had read her the 
note. ‘‘I’m going to call my lost dolly Flora 
Louise Gertrude Graham, and I’m going to ask 
the agent if that boy and girl are coming back 
next winter, and if they are, I’m going to leave 
her here for them.’’ 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. SLICED WORDS. 

Slice a plume into an act of skill and a erences ; 
enjoyment into defense and certainty ; to limit into 
peace and a shower; a state into close and a 
goddess; a molding into a grain and a summer 
necessity; merriment into a buzzing noise and 
either; a small body of soldiers into a Greek 
hilosopher and ahead; a dwelling into an inter- 
fection and habit. 

2. PUZZLE. 

Fill blanks with words beginning with the same 
numeral. 

The dinner was eee. Maud’s father was late, 
The —— steak, it lay hot on the grate. 

She sat in the anxious and pale, 

For she still felt the grip of the dentist’s ——. 
So fragile, the child seemed a —— at best, 

And racked on the —— how could she rest? 


Her brother came down from his —— on the hill. 
As she heard his sweet she felt a glad thrill; 


At — and fishing the day he had passed, 
And he —— greeted his sister at last. 


He — a — sl took, 
The wonderful fish that she knew by a look. 


She beped that the touch soon her pain would 
abate 


And she turned to greet father with spirits elate. 


3. TONS. 
Here is a ton which we yy eat, 
And another to help keep our clothing neat, 
And one that can move by itself; and here 
Is a ton we have all been taught to revere. 


4. LETTERS PREFIXED. 
I have a relative, I think that she 
Is sister to my mother ; 
A letter makes ber, O dear me! 
As boastful as my brother. 
Another makes her thin, we see, 
And haggard ; while another 
Will make her twit or mock, as we 
Attempt our rage to smother. 


One makes her try sometimes to cow 
Our hearts, although they’re brave 
and stout ; 
Another one, I must avow, 
Will make her follow us about. 
Two make her flutter by as now, 
In gay attire all rigged out. 


5. BEHEADINGS. 


John cared nota —— for the —— that he made, 
But to ——, and to —— all who needed his aid. 


} ewer (your), 


| sly 





Fields of —— after —— are a beautiful green. 
The tall —— rode by ——; he wished not to be 
seen. 
And —— some went, but —— soon came; 
Some one found a loose ——, but the —— none 
could blame. 
Ben soon heard the ——, there was no —— of 
noise, 
| But the —— under —— was in care of the boys. 
The full —— is just solid pounds to the dot. 
|}l1 — to —— to the man on the spot. 
They — those —— and so saved the day, 


And —— fell the —— in a wonderfu} way. 


6. CHARADES. 
| t 
Dangerous, fierce, but of use in the world, 
You’ll find my first to be ; 
So bright and shining is my last, 
That in it your face you'll see; 
A very small thing my second is, 
| Being one of the vowels five, 
A condensed report, my watched-for whole, 
Of topics varied and “live.” 
II. 
Two fora life on the ocean wave, 
With a gallant ship and sailors brave! 
We'd speed along at such a three 
As soon in distant ports to be. 
A chance ’twould dive to do great things, 
For nautical hours do not have wings ; 
One could sit on the first and whole all day, 
Or write and read the time away. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Grit, item, emir, iris, isle, leaf, afar. 

2. Par-rot, plea-sure, grand-ma, over-coat, 
sham-rock, tract-able. 

3. Mule, mole, molt, moat, goat; cat, cot, cog, 
dog; rose, rise, risk, rink, pink ; word, wore, wire, 
wise, wist, list; silk, sick, sock, rock, rook, took, 
tool, wool; bell, bill, mill, mile, mine, mink, rink, 
ring ; hand, hind, hint, hist, fist. 


4. Sight, rest, night, west; sleep, hill, peep, 


still; light, rise, sight, skies; hour, way, power, 
day. 
5. 1. Litany. 2. Stratagems. 3, Pain. 


(we), 


6. She, mine, yew (you), aye (i). wee 
wours 


the (thee), there (their), 
(ours), mi (me), hymn (him). 


7. Spy, sky; mad, mud; peg, pig; alp, asp; shy, 
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BRASS BAN 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 

plies. Lyon ke Healy’s “Own Make” In- 

struments are used by the greatest 

artists. Fine Catalogue, 400 illustrations, 

mailed free; it gives Band Music and 
Instructions for Amateur Ban Cornets from $7.50 
upward. Easy payments accep’ 


LYON & HEALY, toate tiadise Loar Mouse: 














the close th a slant, the only 
sort of construction that is 
ny clean, comfortable. Th 
Naturo is the only improvement 
made in Water Closets since the 
yle now was conceived. 
Aren’t you interested in knowin 
“Ww te Ba for Book 12. 
tells in detail, with illustrations. 









THE NATURO 0O., 
Salem, N. J. 


Table Refinement. 


To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 
Inquire of First-Class Dry 


y 


Goods House. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


ELECTRIC 


Novelties and Supplies. 
Vest Pocket Light (like cut) 
complete - « + @&.88 
Door-Bell Outfit, complete . 1.00 
Electric Scarf Pin, complete 





Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 

















Write for Catalogue. 

All Goods Delivered Pre- 
‘ paid on Receipt of 

Y MONROE ELECTRIC CO., 

88 Centre Street, New York City. 











If BALDNESS and 


FALLING HAIR 
were caused by 


DISEASE _ | 


a sure remedy would have long 
ago been found. By exercising 
the arms, we build up muscle— 
not by outside applications of med- 
icine. The arms, the body and the 
lower limbs can be exercised at 
will—but the scalp requires me- 
chanical aid. Exercise makes the 
blood circulate, lack of exercise 
makes it stagnant. The Vacuum 
method is the kind of exercise 
that makes the blood circulate. It 
gently draws the rich blood to the 
scalp and feeds the shrunken hair 
roots. This causes the hair to 
grow. It is the simple, common- 
sense principle of physical culture 
applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 


(backed by the Bank): 


oman 
aeent 


We will send you by prepaid 
express an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, allowing you ample time 
to prove its virtue, and all we 
ask of you is to deposit the 
price of the appliance in the 
Jefferson Bank of St. Louis 
during the trial period, sub- 
ject to your own order. If 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair to con- 
vince you that this method 
is effective, simply notify the 
bank and they will return 
your deposit. 


A sixteen - page book, illus- 
trated, will be sent you free. 


Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap Co., 


658 
Fullerton 
Building, 


St. Louis. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








|e aga orm of Norway proclaimed. 
The Norwegian Storthing, June 7th, by a 
unanimous vote, adopted resolutions proclaiming 
the dissolution of the union with Sweden, and 
conferring authority upon the council of state 
to exercise until further notice the power apper- 
taining to the king. It adopted also an address 
to King Oscar, declaring that no ill feeling was 
entertained toward him, and asking him to 
codperate in the selection of a young prince 
of his house to be King of Norway. King 
Osear replied with a strong protest against the 
action taken. The union between Sweden and 
Norway has existed since 1814. Norway entered 
it originally with reluctance, and Conflicting 
interests and commercial policies have of late 
years intensified irritation between the two 


kingdoms. e 


Kz Alfonso of Spain completed his visit 
in France June 5th, and crossed the Chan- 
nel to England as the guest of King Edward. 
He was received in London with elaborate cere- 
monies and a cordial popular welcome. 
® 

ance and Morocco. — The Sultan of 

Morocco rejected the French reform pro- 
posals, and proposed to submit the questions at 
issue to a conference of the powers which signed 
the Madrid Convention. In view of this failure 
of French Moroccan policy, and the criticism 


to which he was subjected, Mons. Théophile | 


Deleassé, French minister of foreign affairs since 
1898, resigned, and his resignation was accepted. 
Monsieur Deleassé had held his office in five 
cabinets with signal ability and success. 

® 


© eon Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, which celebrates the 
centennial of the expedition led across the con- 
tinent by Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. 


William Clark, was formally opened June Ist. | 


The machinery was set in motion by the pres- 
sure of an electric key by President Roosevelt 
at Washington. Vice-President Fairbanks gave 
the principal address at Portland, and Speaker 
Cannon of the House of Representatives, Senator 
Clark of Wyoming and others spoke briefly. 
& 
ussian Cruisers at Manila. — Rear- 
Admiral Enquist, who commanded the 
heavy cruiser squadron of the Russian fleet in 
the great Battle of the Sea of Japan, arrived at 
Manila, June 3d, on board his flag-ship, the 
protected cruiser Aurora, accompanied by the 
protected cruisers Oleg and Zhemchug. The 
admiral asked permission to repair his ships, 
but President Roosevelt directed that permission 
be refused, except on condition that the ships 
be interned until the close of hostilities. This 
action was based on the fact that the ships were 
suffering not from accident or stress of weather, 
but from injuries received in battle, and that 
to allow them to be made ready for further 
hostile operations would be a breach of neutral- 
ity. The Tsar ordered the admiral to remain 
at Manila, and to accept the conditions. 
& 
A Repressive Decree.—The Tsar issued 
a ukase June 4th, conferring increased 
powers upon Governor-General Trepoff, making 
him assistant minister of the interior, chief of 
the department of police and commander of the 
corps of the gendarmerie. The ukase also 
gave General Trepoff the right to close all 
assemblies and congresses, to suspend indefi- 
nitely all societies, leagues and other bodies 
manifesting harmful activity, and to take all 
other steps necessary to preserve order and to 
suppress the revolutionary propaganda. The 
ukase is interpreted to mean that the humilia- 
tions which Russia has experienced do not 
incline the Tsar to regard more favorably the 
agitation for larger political freedom. 
o 


A Royal Marriage.—Frederick William, 
Crown Prince of the German Empire, was 
married at Berlin, June 6th, to the Duchess 
Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The cere- 
mony was attended with state dinners, street 
pageants and popular festivities ; and the young 
bride—the probable future Empress of Germany 
—made a very favorable impression by her grace- 
ful and unaffected manners. 
& 


Bares Hague Tribunal has upheld the 

appeal of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many against Japan for levying a house tax on 
buildings in the old foreign concessions. The 
question had been open for several years, and 
had occasioned some irritation. It was sub- 
mitted to arbitration last November, and it was 
then announced that the United States and 
other countries, the rights of whose citizens 
were affected, would accept the award. 

® 

pees of General Boynton. — Gen. 

Henry Van Ness Boynton, who won 
distinction in the Union army by his bravery at 
Missionary Ridge and Chickamauga, and who 
had been for 40 years one of the most widely 
known newspaper correspondents at Washing- 
ton, died June 3d, aged nearly 70 years. 











Vacation Days 


Sportsmen’s Friends. 


Sportsmen’s Friends given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
post-paid. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 
These three articles will be appreciated by all who fish or hunt, and they also seem almost 
indispensable for the oees and woodsman. Under certain cireumstances a water-tight 
mateh box would be worth its weight in gold. The Conipass is 1's inches in diameter, with 
heavy crystal and a metal dial. It has a ring to attach to ehain. The Match Box is guaran- 
teed absolutely water-tight and moisture-proof. The Whistle is made from a horn tip, and 
is shrill and piercing. 


For 





- Canvas Wigwam. 


Canvas Wigwam given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 85 
cents extra. ‘Price$2/00._-Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 

This terit ‘is ‘made after the style of an Indian wigwam. It is 6% feet high, 6 feet in 
diameter at the base, and nm of enough for camping purposes. It is constructed of strong 
brown drill, sufficiently heavy to withstand an ordinary storm. The Wigwam is light, easil 
packed into a small s , and is quickly and easily pitched. Six or seven saplings whic 
may be cut on the spot furnish all 


support that is necessary. 
. . 
Deerfoot Hunting Knife. 

The Deerfoot Hunting Knife and Sheath given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

This Knife is admirably omates for huntsmen’s use. The blade is made of the very best 
quality of English steel, 6 inches in length, and is the regular bowie shape. The handle 
a genuine deer foot, has been tanned with the hair on. The bottom of the foot is metal 
trimmed and polished. It is fitted with ee, geane and tip of German silver. A leather 
Sheath with loop to attach to belt is also included. 


Wool Sweaters. (Three Colors.) 
BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches chest measure. Given for one new subscrip- 
tion and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
MEN’S SIZES, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches chest measure. Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Comfort, warmth and y are combined in this popular garment. It gives unusual 
rotection to the chest, throat and neck. We can supply navy blue, black and crimson. 
hen ordering state size and color wanted. 


Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Canvas Hunting Coat given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 

This Coat is made of strong brown duck with corduroy collar. It is supplied with six 
outside pockets and two large inside game kets. Suitable for hunting, fishing, tramping 
or boating. Also for every: wear about the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest measure. 
When you order be sure to state size wanted. 


The “Penobscot” Moccasins. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 5 only, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 55 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 

MEN’S SIZES, 6 to 9, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
80 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 

These Moccasins are made in a territory adjoining one of the oldest tribes of Indians in 
the country. Tanned by an Indian process, double sewed, bellows tongue, metal eyelets, 


flexible oil finish. Suitable for hunting, snow-shoeing, and for camp wear. For tramping 
through the woods also they are equally desirable. 


Boy’s Baseball Uniform. 


The complete Uniform given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions, 
or for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express at expense 
of the receiver, or by mail for 40 cents extra. 

We offer a Boy’s complete Baseball Uniform, consistin 
—". and Belt. The material of the suitisa 
color. Sizes 26 to 34 inches waist measure and 24 
6%. Give sizes when ordering. 


> 
Infielder’s Glove. 
Infielder’s Glove given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 
cents extra for postage and packing. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


This Glove is made of the finest quality of chrome-tanned leather and padded in such a 
manner as to make it soft and pliable. Has raised heel with double stitching and web thumb. 





of Padded Pants, Shirt, Cap, 
ay mixture, Stockings and Belt maroon 
36 inches chest measure. Caps 6%, 6%, 


Spalding’s Balls. 


Given only to Co ion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage included. 75 cents, post-paid. 

“OFFICIAL” Boy’s LEAGUE BALL, No. 1-8. Combining all the excellent qualities of the 
“Official,” this Ball is especially designed for junior clubs, and all games in which it is used 
would be considered legal. Size 84 inches, weight 4‘; ounces. 

Two Amateur Balls given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
30 cents extra, postage included. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


THE AMATEUR BALL, No. 3. This Ball is of regulation size and weight, selected horse- 
hide cover with rubber center. A good, serviceable Ball for any one. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Offer on sample bicycle. 
AUTOMOBILES. 
jy Dept. 651, CHICAGO. 








FEED YOUNG GIRLS 
MUST HAVE RIGHT FOOD WHILE GROWING. 


Great care should be taken at the critical period 
when the young girl is just merging into woman- 
hood that the diet shall contain all that is up- 
building, and nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being formed and if 
formed of a healthy, sturdy character, health and 
happiness will follow; on the other hand un- 
healthy cells, may be built in and a sick condition 
slowly supervepe which, if not checked, may 
ripen into. a chronic disease and cause life-long 
suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee began to have such an effect on my 
stomach a few years ago, that I was compelled to 
quit using it. It brought on headaches, pains in 
my muscles, and nervousness. 

“I tried to use tea in its stead, but found its 
effects even worse than those 1 suffered from 
coffee. Then for a long time I drank milk alone 


\“at my meals, but it never helped me physically, 


and at last it palled on me. A friend came to the 
rescue with the suggestion that I try Postum 
Coffee. 

“T did so, only to find at first, that I didn’t fancy 
it. But I had heard of so many persons who had 
been benefited by its use that I persevered, and 
when I had it brewed right found it grateful in 
flavor and soothing and strengthening to my 
stomach. I can find no words to express my 
feeling of what I owe to Postum Food Coffee! 

“In every respect it has worked a wonderful 
improvement — the headaches, nerv , the 
pains in my side and back, all the distressing 
symptoms yielded to the magic power of Postum. 
My brain seems also to share in the betterment of 
my physical condition; it seems keener, more 
alert and brighter. I am, in short, in better 
health now than I ever was before, and I am sure 
I owe it to the use of your Postum Food Coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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| fOILE> | 
[ price 2s cents | 


THe WORLDS 
FAVORITE 


For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills, Complete Treatment 
= every am, wom Pimples to Scrofula, from Infancy 


are sold t¢! weupent the world. Depots: London, 

ot Chere .; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paes Australia, 

3, zeeme © Co., Sydney; Boston, Potter Drug & Chem. 
* Send for “All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair.” 
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gh Weight of a Crowd.—Attention is 


called by the Scientific American toy 


experiments at Harvard University which 


mate the maximum loading caused by dense 
crowds on bridges, floors and platforms. Forty 
men, averaging 163 pounds in weight, placed 
in a box six feet square, caused an average 
pressure of 181 pounds per square foot on the 


floor. An engineer has estimated the weight | § 


per square foot of floor of the densest crowds 
on the New York elevated railways at only 45 
pounds, but since the Harvard experiments 
the opinion has been expressed that the maxi- 
mum loading on the elevated cars and platforms 
may be nearer 181 than 45 pounds. This 
applies to other close-packed crowds, 4 ¢ 
% © 

x Electric Sprinkler.—The city of 

Hartford, Connecticut, has the distinction 
of being the first to use an electric street- 
sprinkler. The water-tank resembles that of 
an ordinary horse-drawn street-sprinkler, but 
the vehicle is driven by a storage battery, and 
is able to cover in a day twice the ground 


horses. 6 


eese and Feather Beds.—The plains 
of Hungary are well adapted for the raising 
of geese, and travellers in that country are often 
entertained by seeing, from passing trains, 
great flocks of geese feeding in the fields and 
watched by gooseherds. So many feathers are 
yielded by these geese that four ‘‘bed-feather 
markets’’ are held annually at Budapest, and 
at each market from 600,000 to 700,000 pounds 
of bed feathers are placed on sale. 
& 
oncrete versus Wooden Piles.— 
Builders and engineers who have used 
concrete piling in making foundations for heavy 
buildings seem to be greatly pleased with the 
innovation, and some of them speak of it as 
effecting a revolution in building. A thin shell 
containing a steel core is first driven into the 
ground, then the core is withdrawn and the 
shell is filled with Portland cement. When 
the piles are not driven to bed-rock they are 
made tapering downward, the diameter dimin- 
ishing in a ratio calculated to afford the maxi- 
mum resistance to further sinking. If they are 
intended to reach bed-rock they are still made 
tapering, but the lower ends, resting on the 
rock, are much broader than in the other case, 
& 
es.—There are true crocodiles liv- 
ing in a state of nature within the limits 
of the United States, although they are very 
few in number compared with their kin, the 
alligators. They inhabit the lower east coast of 
Florida, from Biscayne Bay southward, where 
they are found in the lagoons and shallow inlets 
of some of the islands that lie between the bays 
and the ocean. A crocodile eight feet long was 
recently captured near Cape Florida in a fish- 
net. It has been secured for the National 
Zoological Park at Washington. Unlike alli- 
gators, crocodiles have very narrow, pointed 
noses, more deeply notched backs, and are very 
much more vicious in disposition. 
& 
A Motor Fire - Engine.— London, the 
greatest city of the world, is not given to 
boasting, but just now it has the largest and 
most powerful motor fire-engine in existence. 
It is propelled by a steam water-tube boiler, 
heated by a petroleum burner, which sprays 
the fuel into the furnace. The machine is of 
50 horse-power, and capable of throwing 500 
gallons of water a minute to a height of 150 feet. 
It can travel 40 miles without renewing its fuel 
supply. On Blackheath Hill, where horse- 
drawn engines go up at a walk, with the men 
following on foot, the new motor-engine ascends, 
with a full load of apparatus and 8 men, ata 
speed of 15 miles an hour. 
& 


ysterious Easter Island.—Dr. Alex- 

ander Agassiz, now exploring the Pacific 
Ocean in the United States steamer Albatross, 
recently visited Easter Island, famous for its 
colossal stone images, the makers of which 
have escaped the ken of 
history. The barrenness 
of the island emphasizes 
the mystery of its strange 
sculptures. Mr. Agassiz 
says that it possesses no 
trees or native bushes, 
not even such as charac- 
terize the shore tracts of 
the most isolated coral 
reefs. The great stone 





Rana Roraka, in the in- 
terior of the island. They 
were placed on platforms scattered all over the 
island and along the shores. The largest of 
the platforms is 450 feet in length, and behind 
it lie 15 huge images -which have fallen from 
their pedestals. There are also many ruined 
stone houses. 
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Reduced Rates on Household Goods 








Bekins ld Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 
that the best sport, summer and win- | 
Doctors agree ter, for small boys and girls, is the 


IRISH MAIL | 


“It's geared.” 
; Exercises all muscles; doesn’t 
wo overtax nor overheat. De- | 
<>s, signed on hygienic lines. | 





PATENT 
APPLIED 
FOR. 










ast; absolutely safe. A | 
sporty, rakish little “craft” | 
thatdelightsevery child. 
Lf your dealer hasn't it 
order direct from us. 
Write for booklet, Free. 


“They can’t upset.” 258 Irish Mail Street, 
8 to The Standard Mfg.Co. Anderson, Indiana. 














Tooth Brush. 


Have it always with you, so 
that after lunch at the office, 
at the hotel, after every 
meal wherever you are you 
can exercise the cleanly 
habit of cleaning the teeth. 
Curved to fit the mouth. 
Pleasant to use. Bristles 
arranged in irregular tufts 
so as to clean between the 
teeth. Avoid imitations. 
Adults’ ... 3he. 
Youths’ ... 25e. 
Children’s . . 25e. 
Altwoays sold in a yellow box, 
Dealers or by mail. 
Read “Tooth Truths” and 
learn the importance of daily 
care of the teeth. SENT FREE. 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine 8 Florence, Maas. 
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SPECIAL TOP BUGGY TO ORDER 























Comfort in Walking 


is assured to every wearer 
of our patented 


‘WORTH 


Cushion Sole 


Shoes. 


No one who appreciates 
foot comfort can afford not 
to wear them. Made in all 
styles and sizes and all sold 
at very reasonable prices 

Our free iNustrated Cata- 
logue gives full information and 
prices of both men’s and wom- 
en’s shoes and testimonials. 








Write vs 
TO-DAY. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass, 
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The Greatest Little Gun in the World. 







8, A Hopkins & Allen 
Hi 22 Take-down $2.40 


Rifle, for 


Fora limited time we offer to the sport-loving boys of America this splendid rifle,regular factory price 
of which is $3.50. You can’t afford to miss this oa of securing a fine gun for so little money. 
a 


It is a perfect shooter—of great accuracy, an 
of more cpecenve guns ; safe and reliable. 
t 


s the fine hang and balance and ease of shooting 


e-down rifle on the market for anything near the price. Takes long or short 


oty tak 
tim-fire cartridges and weighs only 31; pounds. 


It is a fine target gun and will run you up big scores — just the , for game. 


Vacation is comin 
had better write to-day. 


, and the boy with this little gun will have lots o 


sport wherever he goes. You 


Montgomery, Ward & Company, Dept. D 100, Chicago, III. 











styles sold by us, and explains how 


21.75 


We take pleasure in stating 
that the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine is satisfactory in 
ebery respect. Ht is attractibe 
in appearance, made of gooa 
material, and shows first- 
class workmanship through- 
out. It is simple in construc- 
tion and operation, runs 
smoothly, quietly and with 
ease, and turns out excellent 
work. Our friends are de- 
lighted with it. The New 
Companion does all that can 
be expected of a first-class 
machine. Edward R. Pie- 
penburg, San Anselmo, Cal. 


A little over a year ago I receibed 
well as a very expensibe machine. 


Machine. Those who habe seen our 
over it. Yours bery truly, 


THE 


NEW COMPANION 


SEWING MACHINE. 


This superb Machine, fitted with Ball Bearings and equipped with 
full Set of Attachments and Accessories, will enable you to meet every 


need of the household. Our Booklet describes each of the three 
Drop Head, Warranted Sewing Machine at the low price of 





and now write to express my appreciation. 


we are able to sell a High-Grade, 


my New Companion Sewing Machine, 
I find it does the work equally as 
No one could ask for a better SeWwing 
New Companion are bery enthusiastic 
Mrs. W. W..Dyer, W. Elmhurst, L. 1, N.Y. 














WE PAY TH 


WE OFFER T 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers . 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Drop 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 





On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, 
freight paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of 
these four states, we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3 extra. 


E FREIGHT. 


HREE STYLES: 


$19.00. 
$21.75. 
$24.75. 


Head, Seven Drawers 
In Colorado, 


Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue 01 the paper, 





although eight pages a P 
and al additional pages each week are a gift to 
bscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directi y to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse’ r. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can 
cared, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your Aer is sent. Your name cannot be found 

on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








EYE-STRAIN. 
I. THE KINDERGARTEN. 


hildren under seven or 

eight years of age, who 
have ordinarily good eyes, 
with proper illumination for 
their work, will not suffer 
from eye-strain in the much- 
abused kindergarten if their 
bodily health is good. No 
child’ should be allowed to study without the 
permission of an expert physician if its eyes cross 
or squint, if it holds an object habitually so near 
as nine inches to obtain clear vision, bends the 
head far forward, or twists it sidewise, or persists 
in confounding X with K and H, 8 with B, F with 
P, ¥ with T, or the like. 

Near-sightedness, which begins in young eyes, 
is likely to be progressive and ultimately danger- 
ous to sight if not checked in early life. Astig- 
matism of considerable degree causes distorted 
vision. Mirrors which refleet a grotesquely broad 
or long image of the face or figure have an astig- 
matic curve, and the same sort of curve upon the 
surface of the human eye similarly distorts the 
image formed behind it. 

Children cannot thrive without proper light and 
air, so their rooms for play or study must have 
plenty of daylight. Eyes should not be exposed 
to direct or reflected sunlight, but have good 
illumination from the rear and one side, prefer- 
ably the left. Much’ bodily distortion may be 
caused by attempts to avoid the shadows thrown 
upon objects when light is insufficient and improp- 
erly situated. 

Desks with a proper slant to the top, and seats 
which permit a good position of the body and 
head are now in common use, although a prominent 
educator has publicly stated that he would like a 
solution of the problem of how to get small children 
out of the large seats and large children out of the 
small ones. 

Supposing this to have been accomplished and 
the child in proper position, the eyes presumably 
needing no attention, what should be the style of 
writing taught? It is a mere matter of taste, 
provided the head and body remain in proper 
position during the work, if they do not, the style 
should be chosen to suit the individual case, for 
distortion of the writing is preferable to distortion 
of the child. 

The life of a young child should be so regulated 
that no task or play requiring hard use of the 
eyes should be allowed by artificial light. 
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THE CROWN OF LASSA. 


F" the first time since Colonel Younghusband’s 
expedition of last year to Lassa, the forbidden 
city of Tibet, the outside world has gained through 
pen, pencil and camera some adequate idea of the 
great Potala, the lamasery of the Grand Lama, 
certainly one of the most wonderful buildings in 
the world. Lifted high on its great cliff, with 
walls the vast buttresses and foundations of 
which seem as mighty as the rock itself, its mas- 
siveness suggests the architecture of ancient 
Egypt; but its coloring and detail suggest nothing 
but itself. 

“Sheer bulk and magnificent audacity could do 
no more in architecture than they have done in 
this huge palace-temple of the Grand Lama,” says 
Mr. Perceval Landon in his recent book, “The 
Opening of Tibet.” “Simplicity has wrought a 
marvel in stone, nine hundred feet in length and 
towering seventy feet higher than the golden cross 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Potala would domi- 
nate London. Lassa it simply eclipses. 

“The vivid white stretches of the buttressing 
eurtains of stone, each a wilderness of close- 
ranked windows, strike a clean and harmonious 
note in the sea of green which washes up to their 
base. Once a year the walls of the Potala are 
washed with white, and no one can gainsay the 
effect; but there is yet the full chord of color to 
be sounded. The central building of the palace, 
the Phodang Marpo, the private home of the 
Grand Lama himself, stands out four-square upon 
and between the wide supporting bulks of ma- 
sonry, a rich red crimson, and, most perfect touch 
of all, over it against the sky the glittering golden 
roofs—a note of glory added with the infinite taste 
and the sparing hand of the old illuminator—recom- 


»0se the color scheme from end to end qu 
I , & sequence | 7 pager, he exclaimed : 


of green in three shades, of white, of maroon, of 
gold, and of pale blue. 

“A brown yak-hair curtain, eighty feet high and 
twenty-five feet across, hangs like a tress of-hair 
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down the very center of the central sanctuary, 
hiding the central recess. Such is the Potala.” 

Later Mr. Landon was able to examine closely’ 
the roofs of another temple of the city, one roof 
of which is said to be of plates of solid gold (and 
he is inelined to believe the statement), but of 
which the rest were of the usual Tibetan make ; 
that is, of pure gold coated heavily upon copper 
after the copper has been embossed, or cast, or 
hammered to suit the artist. 

“These golden roofs are unquestionably,” he 
concludes, “the most striking ornaments of Lassa. 
One can see them for miles, for in this light, clean 
air no distance will dim the burning tongue of 
white flame that stabs like a heliograph from the 
upper line of a far misty outline of palace or 
temple; and there is no doubt that the last and 
greatest impression of Lassa, still vivid when 
nearly all else has been forgotten with age, will 
be of that first sight of ‘the Golden Roofs of 
Potala.’ All that that romantic phrase suggested 
beforehand was realized to the full, and just as to 
the imagination of De Quincey the words ‘Consul 
Romanus’ summed up the grandeur of Rome, so 
these five words will longest recall to those who 
saw them the image of that ancient and mysterious 
faith which has found its fullest expression beneath 
the golden canopies of Lassa.” 


¢ ¢ 


FORCED LIBERALITY. 


t is not often miserliness gets such a straight- 
forward rebuke as in the case quoted by the 
Montclair Times. In the early days of Primitive 
Methodism there travelled in England an eccentric 
minister named Neale, who was famous for his 
plain talking. On one occasion he was preaching 
missionary sermons at a village so noted for its 
small collections that he determined to pass the 
plate himself. 
On his round he came to a farmer who was, as 
Neale well knew, the richest man in the place. 


Mr. 
This individual —— a penny on the plate. Mr. 
Neale stopped immediately and said in a loud 


voice : 
“Take your penny out, man, take it out! Don’t 
you ae you’ve covered up your laborer’s six- 
nee 
PeThe rebuke was effectual, and a much more 
valuable coin was placed on the plate. 


* © 


ON THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 


ter Gibbs had never known wealth, but on 

the other hand, he had never felt the prick of 
poverty. This, some people said, was because he 
was constitutionally impervious to pricks of any 
sort. 


“Having a hard time to get along this winter?” 
asked an interested neighbor, who came upon Mr. 
a himself on the post-office steps one 
co y. 

“Why, no,” said Peter, cheerfully. “I’ve got 
the promise of some wood-sawing down to 5 
Rand’s when I get round to it, and my wife she’s 
got the promise of some washing when her rheu- 
maticks are better, and eA boy’s most fifteen, 
and we expect he'll be teac ing district school in 
two, three years, and Aunt Mary has just written 
t’ I can wait another year before pa her that 
six-fifty I’ve been er obligations for since she 


was here a few years back. Take it by and large, 
I’m feeling pretty forehanded.” 
® © 


PLANNING FOR NEXT TIME. 


ere is always some unpleasant person waiting 

for the unwary with one of those confusing, 
catchy, mathematical problems, the solution of 
which, even, seldom brings understanding. But 
the small boy cited by the New York Tribune 
evolved his own puzzle unaided. 


Father and Edward watched the boys and girls 
swing the circle on the merry-go-round. Father, 
turning to comment on a small-sized youngster 
astride a huge tiger, noticed a serious look on his 
heir’s usuall smiling face, and said to $ 
ae. , What makes you look so thoughtful?” 

“TI was just wondering,” replied 
had just enjoyed a ride and, having a ticket for 
another, wished to use it to the best advantage, 
“whether 1 would get a longer ride than I had on 
the horse in the inside circle if I rode on one of 
the lions on the outside row.” 


® © 


NOT MERE CURIOSITY. 


he world has a store of pleasures in waiting 

for the unaccustomed traveller. Sometimes, 
indeed, they may be mostly in anticipation, as 
was the case with Amos Riggs of Plumtown. 


“How d’ye do?” said Mr. Riggs, cordially, to the 
stern-visaged man who was his seatmate in the 
car on the occasion of Mr. Riggs’s first trip to 
Boston. “Now what might your name be? Do 
you live in Nashuy or beyond?” 

“TI should like to know what business it is of 
yours where I live or who I am?” said his com- 
panion, crossly. 

“Well, now, it ain’t any partic’lar business o’ 
mine, strictl speaking,” said Mr. Riggs, mildly, 
“but it’s jes like this: I’ve got a cousin up in 
Canady that I’ve never seen, and I’ve always 
thought I might come upon him some time jest by 
asking folks their name and so on.” 


® ©¢ 


HE COULD SAVE MORE THERE. 


hey had been engaged for over two years, and 

George was hoping to have money enough to 

be married before the end of another twelve- 
month. 


Mabel was with her family in a quiet country 
place for the summer, and George went there to 
spend his two weeks’ vacation. The first Sunday 
afternoon they were taking a walk in the beautiful 
woods when Mabel spoke softly. 

“It is so safe and calm here,” she said, “away 
from all the noise and bustle of the city. Llove it.” 

“T love it, too,” said George, fervently. “It is 
safe and calm, away from the soda-fountains and 
the trolley-cars.” 


® © 
FROM APPEARANCES. 


hen the six-year-old son was taken in to see 
the new baby, says the Philadelphia Public 


“O mama, it hasn’t any teeth! O mama, it 
hasn’t — hair!” 

Then clasping his hands in distress, he cried, 
“Somebody has cheated us! It’s an old baby.” 





MR. HEGE'S CURE OF ECZEMA 
Grateful Letter from the Well-Known 
—— Pass. Agent of the B. & O. R. K., 
/J Washington, D.C. 

“Thanks to Cuticura, I am now rid of that fearful 
pest, weeping eczema, for the first time in three years. 
It first appeared on my hand, spreading to my ears and 
ankles. It was exceedingly painful, itching and sore. 
After the first day’s treatment with Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment and Pills, there was very little of the burning 
and itching, and the cure is now complete.” (Signed) 
8. B. Hege, Pass. Ag’t B. & O. R. R., Wash’n, D.C. [ Adv. 











SHOE THE BOY WELL! 


Hardknocks 


The $1.75 Shoe. 


Best all-round shoe for boys. 
Stands hardest knocks. Leather 
specially selected for softness 
and hard wear. Flint-like soles 
fastened by sewing or standard 



















Our “20 Mule Team Brigade” 
would horse 


Newell, lithosraphed in colors, 


showing the brigade’s adventures, 

escape, frolics and battles, —_ 
ling i le verse. Bound in 

covers 6x8 A ake -¥ 





re: 
100A WILLIAKs 8T. New York Crrr 


screws. Trimappearance, Stroug but not 
clumsy. Made by Rice & Hutchins, shoe- 
makers with 40 years’ experience and 
reputatiou for dependability. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell Hardknocks, our Mail Order 
Department will send a pair on receipt of 

rice. We make shoes for every member 
of every family in our seven large factories. 
Awarded Grand Prize at St. Exposition. 

Send to-day for catalogues. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 


18 High St., Boston, Mass. 





























Used Round the World 


Walter Baker &Co.s 


The leader for 
124 Years 





LOOK FOR THIS 


TRADE-MARK. 


. World’s Fair 
Grand Prize | St. Louis 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
——— EUROPE ano AMERICA 











HEIN 
VINE 


HEINZ MALT VINEGAR 


(Best for table use) 


(Best for pickling) 


mount excellence in flavor. 











119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


N? article for table use or cooking should be selected with 

more scrupulous care for absolute purity than the vinegar 
which is usedin the family. There is one sure way to avoid modern 
food adulteration, that is, to gt HEINZ PUR 
which, like all the “Heinz 57 Varieties,” are as pure and perf 
and honest food productions as it is possible to make. 


HEINZ WHITE VINEGAR 
HEINZ CIDER VINEGAR 


(For those who prefer it) 


are thoroughly reliable, pure and wholesome, 
with the laws of every state in the Union and eve 
world. An intelligent estimate of values will lea 
of Heinz Vinegars. If you experience any difficulty in getting 
Heinz Vinegars it will pay to insist on getting them. It is better 
than risking the health of the family, to say nothing of its para- 


fully complying 
ry country in the 
d to the selection 


A Vinegar Booklet, sent free, tells the story of Heins pure and perfect omegars. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


No Agts.or Branches. Est.27 yrs. Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Skirts 


MADE TO MEASURE. 


ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 
Money Refunded if We Fail to Fit You. 


For a short time only | se 
e vii 












we will make to order) 
any Suit, Skirt, Jacket) ~ 
or Rain Coat illustrated | © 


to your measure, you 


may sa 
thought that you are’ 
well dre 

look it, too. 
nothing ready-made, 





for e 
d. 








Write at once for our Catal. and Sampl hile 
our stock of pv ae desirable materials is Complete. 
to part of the United 
We Send FREE States tg ecaner 
atalogue, sho the latest New York 
sited coupes shine 

y. Write for to-day. 
















NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
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Bell Island Fire-Fighters 
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By Lucile Lovell. 


fter there had been a fire or two at Bell 
A Island in the Bay the summer people 
organized a fire-brigade. An engine and 
other apparatus were obtained, a building im- 
provised for their shelter, and pending the 
building of stables the horses were kept in a 
shed in a field. The younger volunteers took 
turns in caring for the horses and in sleeping 
at the so-called fire-station. 

Mr. Edward Maxwell was unanimously 
chosen captain of the company. Mr. Maxwell 
was the pioneer cottager at Bell Island, a man 
of large means and corresponding liberality, and 
the only disciplinarian of them all, the other 
members of the colony being easy-going literary 
and artistic folk, with a sprinkling of still more 
easy-going lawyers, college professors ‘and 
ministers. 

Chief Maxwell presented the brigade with 
their uniforms, bright brass helmets and other 
necessities, to say nothing of the time and 
thought he gave to their drill. 

The first enthusiasm lasted a month, then 
palled slightly. Men began to work on neg- 
lected books and pictures, or to loaf, as their 





“WE WILL GO TO THE FIRE IN DECENT ORDER; CORRECTLY DRESSED.” 


inclination or necessity prompted. The.young 
people went sailing again. And instead of 
going to the drill-ground regularly of a morning, 
the ladies returned to their rocking-chairs on 
the porch and their sewing. 

Then one night a fire broke out. Ted Max- 
well was ‘‘on duty’’ at the station, and about 
midnight he was awakened by a shrill 
**Coo-o0!’’ He thought he recognized the 
voice. 

‘*Is that you, Ethel Manning ?’’ he inquired, 
from the window. 

**How you do sleep, Ted Maxwell! I’ve 
been coo-o00-ing my head off the last five 
minutes!’’ was Ethel’s indignant response. 
‘*Professor Granger’s automobile shed is afire, 
and the wind blows the flames toward the 
house, ’’ 

‘Jiminy !’’ said Ted. ‘‘Oh, I say, Ethel,’’ 
he called, as the girl-started off on her wheel, 
‘‘will you wake up father as you pass the 
house, while I go for the horses ?’’ 

**Can’t!’? Ethel called back. ‘*Professor 
Granger went to town on the afternoon boat, 
and Mrs. Granger is alone with the children 
and old Hannah, and she is paralyzed with 
fright, for there isn’t a man at our end of the 
island to-night. ’’ 

“‘Mrs. Granger is old enough to keep her 
head,’? Ted commented, following Ethel down 
the road on the run. As he turned into the 
Maxwell driveway he began to yell ‘‘Fire!’’ 
and ‘*Dad!’? alternately. When ‘the was under 
lis father’s window he was interrupted by his 
mother’s voice: 

“‘O Ted; is the fire here? Where is it?’’ 

‘‘Over at the Grangers’!’’ shouted Ted. 
‘*And you must wake father while I go for the 
horses. How he does sleep! I say, dad! dad! 
lad !?? 

“‘T hear you!’’ answered Mr. Maxwell, some- 
what tartly. ‘‘I hear you perfectly. Is any- 
thing the matter ?’’ 

Ted heard his mother explaining, and then 
his father’s head and shoulders appeared at a 
window. 

“‘Please remember that I am your superior 
officer—not ‘dad’=on such an occasion. And, 
led, are you bareheaded ?”’ 

“‘I’m just as I turned in from sailing. ’’ 

“‘Put on your helmet,’’ was the stern com- 
mand, “fand see that the other men turn out 
fitly attired |’? 

“‘T can’t. I’ve got to get those horses.” 

Mrs. Maxwell began to plead with her hus- 
band. ‘*While you are arguing poor little Mrs. 
Granger’s babies may be burning!’’ she con- 
cluded, tragically. ‘‘Q Ted, dear, hurry,’”’ she 





‘the brigade, an LL. D., wore a crownless straw 
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called from the window, ‘‘and put on the 
helmet, as your father wishes!’’ 

‘*All right,’’ Ted answered, from a distance. 

When Mrs. Maxwell was dressed, she said 
she was going out with the big bell to rouse 
the people. ‘‘If I had had my way,”’ she said, 
plaintively, ‘‘there would have been a bell in 
the church instead of that new boat-landing.’’ 

Meanwhile, Ted lost so much time trying to 
find his big brass helmet that the younger 
members of the company reached the horse-shed 
first. When he arrived, all was excitement. 

““O Ted,’’ Steve Coxe gasped, ‘‘the horses 
are gone!’’ 

‘*To the fire?’’ asked Ted. 

‘No, stupid, they’ve broken out!’’ somebody 
shouted. 

Ted did some quick thinking. ‘‘Oh, I know!’’ 
he said. ‘‘They’re grazing somewhere in the 
field. I forgot to put them up when I came in 
from sailing; 1 was beastly tired.’’ 

The boys started out after the horses, and by 
the time they were captured and hurried to the 
fire-station, Chief Maxwell was there, and all 
his neighbors, as well, for Mrs. Maxwell’s big 
bell had done its work effectually. The chief 
was the only man in correct fire-fighting garb. 
Ted’s helmet had been knocked off in the pas- 
ture, and no one else had given a thought to his 
attire. All were loosely clothed in shirts and 
trousers that had seen their best days, with old 
caps and tennis shoes. One man had on a suit 





of oilskins. The most distinguished member of 


hat, but had so far deferred to his wiie’s fear that 
he would take cold as to put on rubber boots. 

Chief Maxwell’s keen eyes ranged over the 
group. ‘‘You look like Falstaff’s army,’’ he 
said, witheringly. 

“Don’t be too fussy, Edward,’’ Mrs. Max- 
well pleaded, softly. 

It was an untimely remark, and had the 
effect of suddenly crystallizing the scattered 
particles of Mr. Maxwell’s thought. 

‘*We will go to the fire in decent_order, cbr- 
rectly dressed,’’ he said, firmly. 

As became the most distinguished man, the 
LL. D. now showed himself the most amenable 
to discipline. ‘‘Very well, sir,’’ he said, and 
turned homeward. The others followed his lead. 

** Tam going to the fire!’’ said Mrs. Max well, 
with sudden spirit. ‘‘I’m glad I’m not a 
man,’’ she added, rebelliously, although under 
her breath, as she started briskly off. 

In due course the men reassembled. The 
patient, drowsy horses were told to ‘‘Get up!’’ 
and the company started, Chief Maxwell and 
his first assistant in advance. 

Half-way to the Grangers’ they met Mrs. 
Maxwell returning. They knew her even in 
the darkness, for she still rang the big bell. 


—— from old carpets by the | 
y latest —— reedor 


RUGS; Jee ie, Spiga ema 


FROM THE FAMOUS Tayiar’s 
Big Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
Post-paid, n't be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 

nience. Roll it, crush 
.00. it, dent it. Always 

ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 

Satisfaction quaranteed or money 
refunded, Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR'S | HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 
y Post al or Express Money- Order. 











*? TuesE Rugs 
AMADE FROM 
OLD Canpets 


Look Like 


New! 


Yes, and they will 
wear longer than 
many new ones. 
Have you a car- 
pet that’s “all 
worn out’’? If 
you have, send 
EB it to us; our 
ee weavers will 
| ‘;f then transform itinto rugs 





Price, 










































or squares that will both 
surprise and please you. 
The expense will be 
moderate. 









SEE THE 


DASHER! 


All our Rugs are 
custom made. 











Shaped like mixing . 

every housewife ~ “ 
how superior this shape is Write for our Circular. 

over an ordinary spoon. })| 

Automatic Wooden sScra- | LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
pers take the cream from 

sides of can and throw it || 

toward the center, where 








the “mixing spoons” catch 
it and beat it as by hand 
—making the smoothest 
cream ever produced. 


fe Ice Cream in 2 to 4 Minutes. 


uickest time. Least labor. Least ice. If your 

ealer hasn’t the Alaska we will send four-quart 
- prepaid anywhere in New_ England on receipt 
of $2.50. Ask your dealer first. 


ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. 














For 

Country and 
Seashore 
<AMVacation 





The 
Bay State Franklin 


is very desirable. An open fire with its 
warmth and cheer offsets the chill of 
morning and evenin 

This Open Grate is Keatsounety trimmed 
with black enamel and brass. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE C0., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 
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**The fire is out!’’ she announced, joyously. 
‘*The automobile shed is practically destroyed 
and there is a hole in the roof of the porch, but | 
the girls got out the automobile and saved the | 
house. The four Mannings, Mary Tuttle and | 
two of her college friends, old Hannah and | 
Mrs. Granger passed buckets from hand to 
hand, and Josephine Lazell captained them. 
Then they had the garden hose, and little 
Harold Granger climbed up on the roof, or gut | 
out a window, I’ve forgotten which, and played | 
it on the second-story part, which was threat- | 
ened at one time. 

**T left them eating custard pie and dough- 
nuts,’’ concluded Mrs. Maxwell. ‘‘Mrs. Granger 
asked me to say that she would be delighted to 
see you all. She said there were doughnuts 
enough for everybody on the island. Professor | 
Granger’s four nephews are coming to-morrow, | 
and Hannah fried all the afternoon.’’ 


A young voice spoke up in the rear: ‘‘Oh, 





no, thank you, we couldn’t think of it. ‘To 
the victors belong the spoils.’ ’’ 
The dignified chief made no reply. But as 


they turned homeward he remarked to his first 
assistant that it would be a lesson to the men. 
‘*When there is another fire,’’ he said, ‘‘they | 
will get into their uniforms at once—if I have to 
go from house to house and see that it is done.” | 














SWEETS 


This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 
Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
in general. It is the new method of distinguishing 

all that is pure, wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, that are 

delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, look for the seal 
of Necco Sweets. For example, you will find it on 


Jenor Giger 


Most tempting in their variety of delicious flavors— by far 
the most exquisite chocolates you ever tasted. Is this 
protection not a valuable thing for you? Try a box of 
Lenox Chocolates and learn for-yourself the meaning 

of Necco Sweets. For sale by all confectioners 
and druggists. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, 
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Facts re. Apitezo—The Iron Food 


PITEZO, a Cereal Food now very generally known, is the most nutritious and 
most strongly iron-impregnated, rational food in existence. It is a nut-brown 
biscuit, as crisp as fresh popped corn when dry and not mushy when soaked 

in milk, cream or fruit juices. It is tempting to the sight, delicious to the taste and 
easily digested. 

No food ever achieved such instant popularity or met with such general 
approval from the public at large, as well as from those who best know what com- 
prises true food excellence — Doctors, Dietists and Physical Culturists. We have 
scores of letters from such authorities, certifying their use and approval of Apitezo 
for an improved diet. 

Remember, Apitezo is a food, not a medicine, nor yet is it simply a ‘“‘ Breakfast 
Food.” It is a ‘‘when you are hungry”’ food — more healthful than Bread, more 
nutritious than Beef. These statements are substantiated by the Apitezo analysis 
printed on every package, and readily confirmed by trial. It is true that under 
certain physical conditions Apitezo takes the place of Tonics and Medicine, and 
becomes a food cure by furnishing the body with suitable and adequate nourishment 
to overcome weakness and restore strength and health in the natural way. This 
is especially true in cases of Indigestion or Anemia, for in addition to being a 
perfectly balanced food (a food made up of all necessary food elements in correct pro- 
portions) Apitezo contains a bountiful supply of ORGANIC PLANT IRON, 
identical with the iron found in Vegetables, such as Peas, Beans and Spinach, 
and referred to in consular report printed herewith. 

Iron is an absolute necessity to every living being, as it is the only element 
known to make the red corpuscles of the blood, its vital property. It is a fact 
generally known that nearly 80 per cent. of the people living in cities are anemic — 
their blood is pale and weak. This is due largely to artificial modes of modern 
living and to wrong selection and preparation of foods. They are short on red 
blood corpuscles. Apitezo is a perfect food for everybody every day, but is actually 
needed by the run-down, the poorly nourished and anemic. 

Apitezo is delicious, wholesome and substantial. It is pre-eminently a red 
blood builder; it gives strength and rosy health to all; that is why it makes you 
‘Get Rosy.”” Send for booklet and analysis. 


The American Cereal Company, Chicago, Illinois 





OD-CURE' FOOD 


The following news des- 
patch from WASHINGTON 
recently appeared in the 
New York Evening Post: 


German scientists are experimenting 
with iron-impregnated vegetables, ac- 
cording to a report issued to-day by 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Iron taken into the system 
through plant foods is much better 
than that swallowed in medicines. 
Spinach, which ordinarily contains a 
good deal of iron, has been grown 
under the experiments mentioned, so 
that it produces seven times as much. 
This result is obtained by adding 
hydrate of iron to the soil. 


Instead of prescribing ten grains of 
iron, therefore, the physician of the 
future will order “two dishes of spinach 
at supper and a plate of asparagus at 
breakfast’”’ for the run-down patient. 
Consul-General Guenther, at Frank- 
fort, who has sent the department the 
result of the experiments, believes that 
the new idea will not only be of great 
benefit to medicine, but will open up 
profitable fields for the market-gardener. 
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ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, No. 15. 





W* can highly recommend this beautiful instrument. 
French optical glass. 


mile away. Length of Telescope, when the tubes are fully extended, 17 inches. 
The tubes are brass, polished and lacquered. Body covered with French morocco. 


size as shown in cut. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 80 
cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.50, postage included. 
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FRENCH COMPOUND 
MICROSCOPE. 


5 Bape Microscope is designed for the examination of minute 

objects. The instrument is brass, 6 inches high, finely 
finished and lacquered, and has an eyepiece in a sliding tube 4% 
inches long, and a condensing mirror. Enclosed in a polished 
mahogany box and furnished with 1 Prepared Object, 2 Glass 
Slips and 1 pair of Brass Forceps. 














Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 90 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


The lenses are achromatic and made of the finest 
They give a power of 12 times, or an object 12 miles distant appears but one 


When closed, it is same 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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